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FOUR DISTINCTIVE BASAL SERIES 


McMURRY AND PARKINS GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary Geography (4-6) Advanced Geography (6-8) 
with State Supplement 
Thralls’ Geography of Pennsylvania 
Bound separately or with the Advanced Geography 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Scientific Balance 
between attractive content and practical method 


Primer Fourth Reader 
First Reader Fifth Reader 
Second Reader Sixth Reader 
Third Reader Seventh Reader 


Eighth Reader 


O’SHEA AND KELLOGG EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES 


Book I Book II 
Building Health Habits (4-6) Keeping the Body in Health (6-8) 


BEARD AND BAGLEY HISTORY SERIES 


A First Book in American History (5-6) 
Our Old World Background (6-7) 
The History of the American People, Revised (7-8) 


Write for descriptive material to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue - ” New York City 
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Temple University petting 
PENN STATE 
Broad and Montgomery Avenue SUMMER SESSION 


Phone, Columbia 7600 Philadelphia, Pa. : ‘ : ‘ 
in the beautiful mountains of Pennsylvania? 
Scenery and Climate Unsurpassed. Under- 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences graduate Courses in 30 departments. 
Teachers College, School of Commerce Fis Qucaiitis lel ciaiiiias 
Professional Schools—Theology, Law, French? Institute of French Education 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Spanish? The Spanish House 
Chiropody Athletics and Physical 
; Tras ; Education? Hugo Bezdek and Ten Specialists 
School of Music, University High Ventend Blane? Baty Cinta Steen 
School dustry, and Home Economics 
Recreation? Mountain Excursions, Hikes, 


Training School for Nurses 


Fall Session opens Sept. 22, 1924 


Golf, Tennis and Everything 


Illustrated catalog tells it all. Apply to 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, DEAN 
Send for Bulletin State College, Pa. 




















® 
Goin HE steady growth of the Pitt Summer 
Session is the natural result of the empha- 
sis the University has placed upon its 
teacher training program. The special features 


to of the Summer Session include: 


A strong academic program in all departments. 
The usual wide range of professional courses with 


more opportunity for specialization. 
U i j ] j ’ 4 er Increased facilities for graduate study. 
Schedule of classes arranged so that the students 
have afternoons and Saturdays for study and 


? recreation. 
Cc OO The location in Pittsburgh’s Schenley civic center 
e affords excellent opportunity for wholesome 


vacation study and recreation. 


For the catalogue and other information address— 


DEAN G. H. REAVIS 
Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer Session begins June 30th and continues six weeks. Registration on June 27 and 28 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1924 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 30 to Aug. 8 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 





The Tower 


For catalog address 


Home Economics 

Public School Music 

Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


Courses beginning June 16 in Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechanics, Eng- 
lish, Economics, Drafting, and Coal Mining 


Short Course in Surveying (Field Work) 


The Director of Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















THE 
GROVE CITY 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
1924 


The nine weeks summer term opens Tues- 
day, June 17th. 

Teachers, prospective teachers and those 
interested in any type of college or profes- 
sional work will find unusual advantages at 
Grove City College. 

Emphasis will be placed on courses speci- 
fically preparing for the Junior or Senior 
High School. There will be professional 
and content courses covering every field. 

The dormitory accommodations are most 
attractive; the vacation advantages many 
and alluring. 


For information write 


PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
Grove City, Penna. 











Lebanon Wallep 
College 


Summer Session 
Julp 7 to August 15 


Courses for teachers aiming to meet cer- 
tification requirements. 

Courses leading to Baccalaureate degrees. 
Beautiful buildings and campus. Fine 
dormitories for men and women. Expert 
chef and excellent table. 

Able faculty. Certificates accepted by 
state departments and all colleges and 
universities accepting summer work. Ex- 
penses moderate. 


Write for bulletin 
Secretary of Summer Session 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 
ANNVILLE, PA. 
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The University of Pennsylvania 
wits SUMMER SESSION, 201 7-Ausust 1 


PROVIDES: 

1. Two hundred and forty-two courses leading to baccalaureate degrees in 
Architecture, Arts and Science, Education, Engineering, Finance and 
Commerce and Fine Arts. 

2. Seventy-nine courses leading to the degree of Master of Arts. 

3. Instruction for Commercial Teachers in Accounting, Advertising, Bank- 
ing, Business Law, Commerce and Transportation, Economics, Finance, 
Geography and Industry, Government and Insurance. 

4. A two-year program in Physical Education leading to a special certificate. 

5. A most extensive program in Psychology, embracing diagnostic treatment 
of defectives and a speech clinic. 


ALL INSTRUCTION IS OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Write for catalogue to 


H. LAMAR CROSBY, Director of the Summer School 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 28th to August 8th 
COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 
sire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts 


New York 


University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
_ July 7- August 15, 1924 


The Summer School offers persons In the service 





SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff 

Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities 

Modern private rooms affording a 
maximum of physical comfort 

Every accessibility to Pittsburgh, to 
and from which are 60 trains daily 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level. 


Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 
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of education throughout the country,—teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and administrators,—an 
opportunity to participate in the significant "tore 
ward now being taken by the Schoo! of 
Education of New York Universi versity. 


The degrees of the School of Education, both 


the of 
teaching staff of the Summer Sch 


In effect, the Department of Education of the 
Summer School — a special term of the 
School of Education. 


For complete cinptiniiien write for the bulletin. 
Address 


DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Director of the Summer School and 
Dean of the School of Education 
New York University 


32 Waverly Place, New York City 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Summer sessions begin June 16 or June 23, depending upon the school 


Bloomsburg 
G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 


California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 

C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home _ Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence). 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library). 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 


Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 


June, 1924 








wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By oan, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partiaf certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 











Opportunities for rec- 
Catalogs 


Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 
on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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September 1, 1921, at the post office at Lebanon, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Sept. 1, 1921 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of Valparaiso University will open June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, six days 
per week. (Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation 
with study at a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, inter- 
mediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
Kngineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, Commissioned High School and Ele- 
mentary subjects. 

Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. Accredited 
as a standard Normal School by the State of Indiana. 

ixpenses Are the Lowest. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition, $42.00; Board, $35.00; 
Room rent, $15 to $25 per term of ten weeks. Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed 
$92.00. 

Bulletin giving full information concerning courses, ete., will be mailed free. Address Dept. A-3. 

HORACE M. EVANS, M.D., President, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 

















Handwriting Opportunity Knocks at Your Door 


Is Penmanship one of the most enjoyable subjects in your curriculum? If not, let us assist you in makingit so. Fn- 
rol for the free Normal Course for Teachers, the requirement.for eligibility is, each pupil shall be supplied with a Palmer 
Method text book. 

Palmer Method Penmanship is becoming the universally accepted system of handwriting because of its legibility, and the 
facility with which it is written. 

Adherence to The Palmer Method Plan spells Progress in Handwriting in your school. 

Palmer Method textbooks and Palmer Method Accessories are selling in very greatly increased quantities because 


they offer the greatest value. 
THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Il. Portland, Ore. 


SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY BUCKNELL 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
Rev. Charles T. Aikens, D.D., President 


Summer School, twenty-second session, 


begins Monday, June 23, and closes Satur- 

a hae 1924 SUMMER SESSION 
ogo School program designed to ——_—_ 

meet the needs of teachers whether pre- 

paring for standard certification or desir- July 7 to August 15 

ing to increase the scope of their certificate ee ee 

and ultimately obtain a baccalaureate degree 














or aiming to qualify for a permanent col- Strong Professional Faculty . 
lege certificate. ere 

Special courses in Music and Business. Graduate and Undergraduate 

Experienced faculty. Fine dormitory Courses for Teachers 
accommodations amidst delightful surround- =a Ea aoe 
ings. Easily accessible from all points by The Master’s Degree in Four 
train and trolley. Summer Sessions 

For Summer School bulletin and informa- PTS, 
tion address Dr. Herbert A. Allison, Director Special Biology Courses 


of the Summer School. 
For regular College Catalogue address 


William T. Horton, Registrar. GEORGE B. LAWSON, Director 
Fall Semester begins September 17. LEWISBURG, PA. 
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(-—— FOLLOW THE “ALLEN” TRAIL——> 
INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 








ALLEN’s GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 


Now comes the sixth book in this 
widely used series, “Africa, Australia, 
and the Islands of the Pacific,” just as 
well written, just as abundantly illus- 
trated, and just as amply supplied with 
problem and project work as the other 
books, Asia, The New Europe, North 
America, South America, The United 
States. 








NEWSON @ COMPAN 





GINN AND CoMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City This attractive, up-to-date and 
teachable series of Arithmetics has 











“AROUND THE WORLD—————7 





immediately established itself in the 


UNIVERSITY OF | | ‘rao susstu res 
CINCINNATI pacoctd 


SUMMER SESSION 1924 For Grades Three and Four 
Colleges of Liberal Arts and Education 


June 23rd to August Ist TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 





DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 
Botany, Economics, Education, English, BOOK TWO 


History, Home Economics, Hygiene, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, For Grades Five and Six 
Romance Language, Sociology. 

‘ ; —_—— ; In Preparation 
Special Courses for Superintendents, 


searsoels, —~ of Kindergarten, BOOK THREE 
ementary, Junior-Senior High Schools, 
Home Economics, Music. For Grades Seven and Eight 


Fully accredited for teaching certificates 


tion ‘rooms of reorganized primary and | ff NEWSON & COMPANY 


special classes. Unusual program of a 


civic and recreational character provided. Publishers of 

Dormitories. Morning classes. The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
For bulletin and detailed information on Reading, Spelling, and Language 
address: 73 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Director of Summer Session 623 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“LADDIE”’’ 


is the new Dixon Pen- 
cil for Writing in the 
First Grade. 


You should try ‘‘LADDIE’’ 
especially if you believe the 
Size and Smoothness of a 
lead pencil helps beginners. 


In fact, the entire 
DIXSN SCHOOL LINE 


from ‘‘BEGINNERS’’ to 
‘“*TICONDEROGA”’ is very 
well worth a trial, because 
designed to help pupils in 
their writing and drawing. 


SAMPLE BOX 


free to Directors and Teachers on 
application to 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencil Dept. 171-J 


Jersey City New Jersey 












When classes 


are Over 


—see Europe! 


See the British Empire Exhibition—the 
foremost event of its kind ever held in 
England. See Europe’s marvelous art 
treasures, her gay, fascinating cities, her 
wealth of historic associations. Gain the 
breadth of vision that only travel gives. 
The champions of the British turf will 
race at Epsom and Ascot. Deauville will 
set new fashions. Paris will entertain you 
with sparkling gayeties. The joy of travel 
—days and nights on the broad Atlantic. 


Cross for $125 


Now is your chance—for exchange rates 
are favorable—living expenses abroad are 
low. Second cabin accommodations on 
our great ships start at $125—spacious 
decks — attractive public rooms — fine 
food and splendid service. Interesting, 
cultured companions. The cabin ships, 
also, — jolly and reasonable to sail on. 


Our service is complete in sailing-dates, 
types of accommodations, and adapt- 
ability to your vacation budget. Sailings 
to five European countries. 


Ask for acopy of ‘When 

MAS ESTIC __ It Happens in Europe”’, 
orld’s Largest Ship which tells just when 

‘ and where the interest- 
ing events of the Euro- 
pean season take place. 
Also “Your Trip to 
Europe” and “Comfort 
in Second Class”. 





JEWHITE STAR LINES] 
Ling &] RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL SACANTILE ARINE COMPANY 
1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Arcade 
196 Union Trust Bldg.,- Pittsburgh, 


the company’s offices elsewhere, or 
any authorized steamship agent. 
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Teacher Rating As a Means of Improving 
Instruction* 


ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 


Director Teacher Bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


\ N TE cannot wholly abandon apprentice- 
ship in the occupations of life, even 
though the old apprentice system as 
applied to the trades and professions has been 
almost entirely replaced by technical training 
before active service. The young artisan, the 
young lawyer, the young physician, although 
fully accredited, require the finishing touch 
of practical experience before they can pos- 
sess the full skill and the calm assurance of 
the seasoned practitioner. ‘This is the more 
true where the technical training has been in 
any sense brief or inadequate. But experience 
alone will not suffice. The experience to be 
wholly effective must involve contacts with 
better trained, more experienced and more 
skillful practitioners. 

As yet such training for teaching, although 
vastly improved and rapidly improving, is for 
the most part both brief and inadequate. A 
corresponding responsibility falls upon the in- 
service period to supplement the for-service 
preparation. This fact is now generally recog- 
nized and school systems everywhere are pro- 
viding for their teachers means of growth in 
service. Extension and summer courses, group 
conferences, demonstration lessons, published 
bulletins on method and procedure are varjous- 
ly used to improve the teaching service. 

Of all the in-service training agencies, how- 
ever, competent supervision is perhaps the 
most efficient. At the same time it is perhaps 
the most rare. Assuming competent super- 
vision, the supervisor’s most effective device 
is the rating. 

Opposition to any rating scheme is frequent- 
ly expressed by teachers, especially teachers of 
experience. The claim is made that the teach- 
ing process is so spiritual a thing that any 





* Abstract of address delivered at the eleventh annual 
meeting of Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, April 10, 1924. 
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attempt to apply to it a measuring stick is 
both an impossibility and an impertinence. 
This position is taken sincerely and in all good 
faith, but it is not taken wisely. The rating 
can be, and should be, the teacher’s best pro- 
fessional friend. 


No one ever attains to such a loftly position 
in the affairs of men that he is not the object 
of critical regard by some one in authority 
over him. Not even the President of the 
United States is free from the weighing and 
measuring of Congress, of the leaders of his 
party, of public opinion. 

Most of us are judged as to the value of 
the professional service we render and our 
fitness for promotion by one or two persons in 
positions officially superior to our own. These 
persons may make captious judgments based 
on casual coritacts and unrelated and unor- 
ganized impressions or they may develop defi- 
nite criteria of judgment based on a careful 
analysis of the service rendered and of the per- 
sonal and professional qualities necessary 
thereto. The first of these judgments would 
be subjective and the second, objective. 

To which kind of judgment would you care 
to entrust your professional reputation and 
advancement? The competent teacher would 
be wise to prefer the protection of the ob- 
jective form to the vicissitudes of the sub- 
jective. It is this protection to the profession- 
al worth of a teacher that the rating device 
seeks to provide. 

But a good rating plan may be of further 
service to a teacher who is honestly concerned 
with his professional improvement. Too few 
of us ever make any careful analysis of our 
own work. Such an analysis is the beginning 
of improvement. Such an analysis, any good 
rating plan provides. The competent super- 
visor may use his rating as an official ex- 
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pression of his judgment of a teacher’s worth, 
but far more and far oftener will he use the 
rating as the basis of constructive criticism 
by means of which the teacher steadily im- 
proves. The teacher is encouraged to rate 
himself, to make his own analysis of his work 
and with the advice of his supervisor apply 
the remedies that lead to improvement, success 
and promotion. 

If discontented teachers would carefully con- 
sider the rating plan in the light of these 
facts, opposition would change to intelligent 
co-operation and the service to the children 
would improve and increase. 

The success of any rating plan, however, 
depends upon several factors, the first of 
which is competent supervision. The super- 
visor must, himself, have been a_ successful 
teacher; he must have had wide experience 
with teachers and their methods; he must 
have made a study of the elements of the 
teaching process and he must have skill in 
applying this knowledge to the case in hand. 


The success of any rating plan also de- 
pends upon frequency of supervision. The 
more the supervisor sees and knows of the 
work of a teacher, the more accurate will the 
rating be, the more reasonable will it appear 
to the teacher and the more will it contribute 
to the teacher’s improvement. 

The supervisor who is responsible for the 
work of several hundred teachers or who must 
exercise a multitude of administrative func- 
tions or who has both of these responsibilities, 
as is the case with many of our county super- 
intendents, can be of relatively little assistance 
to his teachers. Doctor Le Roy A. King in a 
study which he made of the one-teacher schools 
in some eighteen counties of Pennsylvania 
found the average time given annually to the 
supervision of teaching by the county superin- 
tendents officially was one hour. This is not 
so much a reflection upon the county superin- 
tendent as upon the conditions imposed upon 
him by which his time for supervision is so 
limited. 

Perfect frankness should characterize the 
professional relationship of supervisor and 
teacher. The teacher should be shown his 
rating, first in tentative form which should 
be the basis of a friendly discussion, and then 
in final form, in order that the teacher be 
thoroughly informed of the supervisor’s judg- 
ment. 

It is absolutely necessary that the teacher 
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have confidence in the supervisor if the latter’s 
better training and wider experience are to 
produce any improvement. Competence and 
honesty on the part of the supervisor will be- 
get such confidence. 

Out of this confidence should come co-opera- 
tion on the part of the teacher, without which 
no improvement is possible. Each day the 
teacher should attack his major weakness or 
difficulty in the same scientific spirit that a 
physician approaches a difficult case or an ex- 
plorer faces a dangerous crossing. 

Many of the difficulties which tax the re- 
sources of the supervisor, demand unusual tact 
and delay frank and constructive criticism, 
will be eliminated by teaching the students in 
our teacher training institutions to expect and 
desire helpful criticism from the supervisor. 
Not long ago I was discussing the rating plan 
in a certain school district and was told that 
it was opposed by the older teachers, but that 
the recent normal school graduates accepted 
it as a matter of course and were glad to 
benefit by its operation. 

A good rating scheme must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(1) It must be sufficiently detailed to assure 
an objective judgment on the part of persons 
making the rating; (2) It must be sufficiently 
simple to commend itself to the busy super- 
visor as well as to the easy comprehension of 
the teacher who uses the device for self-an- 
alysis and improvements; (3) It must be com- 
prehensive enough to report a fairly adequate 
analysis of the teaching process; (4) It must 
give due regard to the relative value of the 
several elements of this analysis; (5) It must 
possess some simple scheme of quantitative 
translation in order that large numbers of 
ratings may be grouped for statistical pur- 
poses. 

The present plan of teacher rating for 
Pennsylvania was developed nearly four years 
ago. It meets reasonably well the require- 
ments of a good rating scheme just recited. 


The scale is made up of twenty points, five 
of which fall under each of four major heads: 
personality; preparation; technique; pupil 
reaction. Under personality there is appear- 
ance, voice, power, character, co-operation; 
under preparation, command of English, spe- 
cific knowledge, general scholarship, profes- 
sional equipment, citizenship; under technique, 
room conditions, subject matter, resourceful- 
ness, motivation, conclusiveness; under pupil 
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reaction, habits and skills, command of subject 
matter, thinking ability, expression, tastes and 
ideals. 

Each point or element of the scale may be 
rated highest; high; middle; low; lowest. A 
quantitative translation is provided largely for 
statistical purposes, but there is a question as 
to its wisdom even for this purpose. 

Some 50,000 official ratings have been made 
upon which advanced certification, and more 
recently, salaries have been based, at least in 
part. There is no doubt that in some cases 
the rating card has been used in a wholly per- 
functory way by superintendents and super- 
visory officials. On the other hand the vast 
majority of ratings have been honestly made 
and represent the best judgment of the rater. 

We have just made a study in the Teacher 
Bureau of, approximately, 1,000 ratings taken 
by a random sampling from a file of, approxi- 
mately, 80,000 cases. 988 cards were used for 
this study, not all the elements of the scale 
being marked on the cards. 

Of the 19,536 judgments represented by the 
study but 13, a negligible percentage, fall in 
the lowest classification. 899 or 4.6 per cent 
fall in the low column, 9,023 or 46.2 per cent 
are at the middle point, 8,011 or 41 per cent 
are high and 1,590 or 8.2 per cent are highest. 
Table showing percentage distribution of approxi- 


mately 1,000 ratings—Pennsylvania Teacher 
Ratings Score Card 


: Highest High Middle Low Lowest 
Personality ....... 17.0 50.4 32.2 2.4 0 
Preparation ....... 8.6 39.0 47.5 4.9 0 
TQQMMIGUE Seccccces Sem 39.7 51.3 5.7 0 
Pupil Reaction .... 3.8 34.7 55.8 3.4 0 
Lo | i eee 8.2 41.0 46.2 4.6 0 


A study of these figures brings out several 
interesting points: personality scales higher 
than the other factors. 17 per cent approxi- 
mately in the highest column and 50 per cent 
in the high column. Technique has the high- 
est percentage, 5.7 per cent, of low judgment. 
Pupil reaction has the highest percentage, 55.8 
per cent, in the middle column. 


The fact that no percentage appears in the 
low column indicates one or both of two facts. 
Either a negative number of our teachers fall 
in this category or the rating officials are 
loath to take the responsibility of such a rat- 
ing. Undoubtedly both of these facts affect 
the accuracy of the ratings as they are now 
being made. It is to be expected that as the 
scale becomes more familiar and its significance 
more clear the ratings will more closely de- 
scribe the actual conditions. 
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I desire to pay a very sincere tribute to the 
fine professional attitude of the superinten- 
dents and supervisory officials in the matter 
of rating their teachers. Under the great 
variety of conditions to be found in our State, 
harassed by a host of petty duties, pressed by 
many influences, with very limited time for 
supervision, the ratings have been honestly 
and intelligently made, and I say unhesitut- 
ingly that there is no single factor that has 
contributed more largely to the very evident 
increase in professional responsibility on the 
part of school officers than the general use 
of the rating score card. 





METHOD MADNESS 


Miss Brown’s a little teacher 
Who struggles, day by day, 

Imparting facts to children 

The Ultra Modern way. 


She knows the Latest Methods, 
Is very up-to-date, 

And even “Moderation” 

She can elucidate. 


She knows the Project Method 
So very, very well, 

She even makes a “project” 
In teaching them to spell. 


She gauges “mental ages” 
By every Binet Test, 

And follows great “activity” 
By periods of “rest.” 


They have their Silent Reading 
And Formal Reading next; 
“Impressions” get in History 
And “context” from the text. 


She teaches—and she teaches— 
While they supinely sit; 
Then presently promotes them— 
They surely must be fit! 


The person next who gets them 
Wild expletives doth fling; 
For tho’ they are so well, well taught, 
They haven’t learned a thing! 
—The News Letter 





Every teacher in America-is helped by the 
work of the National Education Association 
whether he is aware of it or not. You may not 
be a member; you may not know much about 
its activities, but you daily profit from what 
it has done for your profession. You draw a 
higher salary this month because of the cam- 
paigns the Association has inaugurated to 
demonstrate the needs of salaries that will 
keep the best men and women in the profession. 
Have you sent your dues for this year? Do it 
now! Headquarters: 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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The Service of the Cheyney State Normal 
School to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


BY LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


Principal of the Cheyney State Normal School, Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


HE Cheyney State 

Normal School 

occupies a unique 
and highly advantage- 
ous place in the public 
school system of the 
State. It is the one 
normal school that 
takes up deliberately, 
in addition to the regu- 
lar courses prescribed 
by the Department of 
Publie Instruction, a 
serious study of one of 
the outstanding social 
problems of our time. 
It is a_ state school 
staffed and conducted 
entirely by profession- 
ally trained Negroes, 
and devoted to the 
specific task of develop- 
ing young men and 
women who are not 
only eligible to teach 
in the public schools of 
this Commonwealth 














arts and trades and in 
agriculture in order to 
prepare, fit and qualify 
them to act as teach- 
ers.’ The reach and 
significance of this 
man’s vision become 
more impressive with 
the passing of every 
decade. The school has 
had different adminis- 
trations and a varying 
status, but it has never 
swerved from this first 
purpose. From 1837 to 
1921 the whole growth 
of the institution in 
material resources and 
in public service is a 
bright comment on the 
conscientious devotion 
of the Society of 
Friends to the prin- 
ciples of human prog- 
ress. 

It was this school, 
conducted in Philadel- 








and elsewhere those 
subjects in which they 
are certified to be pro- 
ficient, but who are capable also of social and 
civic leadership. This has been the consistent 
program of this school for 87 years, although 
it was not until 1921 that the institution be- 
came a definite part of the state system. 

The gradual development of the school is 
itself an interesting chapter in the history of 
American education. In 1837 Richard Humph- 
reys, a Friend from the island of ‘Tortola, 
where he had made a considerable fortune by 
the help of Negro labor, bequeathed to a Board 
made up entirely of members of the Society 
of Friends $10,000 with which to found a 
school with “the benevolent design of instruct- 
ing descendants of the African race in school 
learning, in the various branches of mechanic 
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phia with distinguished 
success until 1902, that 
accomplished three 
notable and historic results. In the first 
piace, the Institute for Colored Youth, 
as it was called during the Philadelphia 
period, was the first carefully organized north- 
ern school to prove to the nation the capacity 
of the Negro for the higher moral and intel- 
lectual discipline. Fannie Jackson Coppin, an 
Oberlin graduate, was for 25 years principal. 
She was herself an illustrious exponent of the 
higher possibilities of her people. She gath- 
ered around her a group of enthusiastic and 
thoroughly competent Negro men and women 
who worked out a curriculum including not 
only the best then to be found in the high 
schools of the North,—literature, the ancient 
classics, mathematics and science—but also 
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practical arts. The life and labors of Fannie 


Jackson Coppin in Philadelphia make up one 


of the stirring and romantic chapters in the 
school record of the republic. 





Humphreys Hall—Administration Building 


The second large result, flowing from this 
achievement, was the visible proof given to 
friends of the Negro here in the North, just 
after the Civil war, that their gifts of time 
and money and their supreme sacrifices on be- 
half of the black man had not been in vain. 
The school greatly stimulated interest in the 
whole cause of Negro education and won to 
its support an increasing body 
of public-spirited citizens. 

The third accomplishment was 
nobler still. The Institute for 
Colored Youth was the first Ne- 
gro institution of the higher 
learning to send into the South- 
land a steady succession of en- 
thusiastic young colored men 
and women adequately trained 
to develop Negro schools and to 
grapple with the complicated 
problems of the black man’s 
community life. These teachers 
followed fast in the footsteps of 
the heroic and self-forgetting 
missionaries of the white race 
who went south after emanci- 
pation to teach colored children ‘ 
the elements of that civilization of which they 
had become a part. Here now to the South 
were come black men and women who were to 
prove what the Negro could do for his own 
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people if given a chance to prepare himself. 
And to this day all through the South the 
graduates of this school continue to demon- 
strate the values of education to the progress 
of both races. As years passed 
the work of the school in Phila- 
delphia came to be necessarily 
a duplication of the courses of- 
fered in the public high schools, 
all of which in time were opened 
to colored youth. Moreover, 
there came into school courses 
an enlarging emphasis upon vo- 
cational guidance and_ such 
practical subjects as home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts and 
agriculture. The Institute had 
begun some work in these fields, 
finding that the Negro teacher 
needed perhaps even more than 
others that practical power 
which the new education was 
developing. Therefore, in order 
to avoid mere duplication in Philadelphia, and 
at the same time shape out and strengthen a 
program more in keeping with the new times, 
the whole institution was re-organized in 1902 
and moved from Philadelphia to its present 
home at Cheyney, Pa. Here a farm of 117 acres 
was purchased and substantial buildings erect- 
ed. More attention could now be given to the 





Carnegie Library 
development of a genuine professional disci- 
pline. Cheyney was not to be merely a good 
secondary school. It required now for admis- 
sion two completed years of high school work. 
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On this foundation it built modern teacher 
training courses and offered special curricula 
in home economics, manual training and agri- 
Furthermore, at Cheyney the new 


culture. 





Baily and Emlen Halls—Girls’ Dormitories 


dormitory life made possible that continuity of 
residence so essential to the best professional 
spirit. The school was now launched upon a 
broader and higher phase of that first pur- 
pose which had called it into being. 

The leader during this transitional decade 
from 1903 to 1913 was Hugh M. Browne, a 
man of sound and thorough training, distin- 
guished personality and rare 
administrative powers. He was, 
moreover, an _ extraordinary 
teacher of physics and a prac- 
tical inventor. A graduate of 
Howard University and of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
he pursued special studies in 
Germany at Leipsic and Frank- 
fort and in Scotland at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He 
brought to Cheyney a fund of 
experience from the _ public 
schools of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, from Hampton and from 
hard pioneer service in the Col- 
lege of Monrovia, Liberia, 
Africa. 

During the last ten years the 
work of this school has gone forward inevit- 
ably to its present stage. It has become one 
of the 14 standard normal schools of the Com- 
monwealth. The steps in the development of 
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all these normal schools have been similar. 
They all began as private institutions and 
passed through various kinds of opposition, 
dark vicissitude and testing before they were 
incorporated by law in the state 
system. The outstanding differ- 
ence in the case of Cheyney is 
that this institution has been 
evolved under Negro principals 
and well trained Negro fac- 
ulties. 

But reasons still more prac- 
tical have prevailed in this last 
advance at Cheyney. From 
1870 to 1920 the Negro popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania increased 
40 per cent, that is from about 
66,000 to more than 284,000. 
The number today cannot be far 
from 300,000. Most of these 
Negroes have come up from the 
South. They have come seek- 
ing better homes, better schools, 
the protection of the law, the right of the 
ballot, industrial opportunity, security of life 
and a man’s chance. And the immigrant 
stream continues. 

In the very nature of things, these new 
citizens have brought with them a whole train 
of problems so stubborn and complex as to tax 
to the utmost all the principles of democracy. 





Smith Cottage—A Teacher’s Home 


They must have decent homes and whole- 
some recreation. They must be fitted into a 
new industrial order. They must find re- 
ligious training and the sort of instruction in 
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school that will take into consideration the 
bearing of all these needs upon the future of 
both races. None of these problems is yet 
satisfactorily solved. Most of them are not 
yet even fully recognized. Still the people 
come, needing every kind of light and leading. 
They come for blessing or for bane. 


Gradually distinct Negro communities de- 
velop in many parts of the State, each with 
its peculiar roster of race difficulties. Many 
schools have already become entirely colored. 
In Philadelphia there are ten such schools with 
over 10,000 children and hundreds of instruct- 
ors. Such schools are destined to multiply 
wherever there is a large Negro aggregation. 
These schools may be powerful agencies in 
safe-guarding the future citizenship of mul- 
titudes of Negro children. They may, on the 
other hand, if not properly conducted and in- 
terpreted, be the exact opposite. Negro teach- 
ers in this Commonwealth are called upon in 
these circumstances for a social and patriotic 
service, serious, difficult and delicate. They 
must know and adequately meet the needs of 
their own race, and at the same time broaden 
the whole field of interracial good will and co- 
operation. They must teach usually in schools 
entirely colored, yet strive to keep open for 
their people the doors of every public institu- 
tion. To the training of such teachers, Chey- 
ney addresses all the energy of its resources. 


For ten years, as already intimated, the 
present administration has been concerned 
chiefly with the building up of curricula in full 
conformity with the requirements of the state 
normal school program. Searching surveys 
of the institution. have been made by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the first result 
being official approval and endorsement. Then 
came, in 1921, legislative enactment which con- 
veyed the whole property from the Society 
of Friends to the State, and raised the school 
finally to complete professional status. 

For many years prior to this new status 
Cheyney had been called upon to furnish teach- 
ers for public schools in Pennsylvania, es- 
pecially teachers of the practical arts. Slowly 
but surely the demand came for grade teachers 
capable of handling schools or grades where 
the impact of immigrant colored children bred 
fresh crops of disciplinary difficulties and ne- 
cessitated many readjustments. A large mass 
of these colored children, for instance, are 
found to be backward or retarded for the sim- 
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ple reason that they have had little or no foun- 
dation in the elementary schools of the South. 
Attempted management of these unfortunates 
has brought out numerous experiments, good, 
bad and indifferent. The worst solution is the 
so-called “union” room, with all grades, ages 
and types of pupils under an isolated teacher. 
The best solution is the employment of a teach- 
er who has had special training in the manage- 
ment of such groups, who knows the home life 
and the community experience of these chil- 
dren and who can enter personally and sym- 
pathetically into their problems. The develop- 
ment of teachers with this breadth of experi- 
ence and understanding is a state duty of the 
utmost urgency in Pennsylvania today. Teach- 
ers trained at Cheyney to this service do two 
things: first, they carry out the reguldr courses 
as laid down by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; and, secondly, they labor for 
race adjustment and inter-racial good will. 


This double service is made possible by the 
opportunity offered at Cheyney to study Negro 
history, literature, art and that long tradition 
of Negro achievement which is hardly even 
noticed, if known, in other schools. They have 
all these studies presented in the light of their 
bearing on the present status of the Negro 
as an American citizen, and on the future of 
both races. The great mass of Negroes in this 
nation know as yet little or nothing of their 
own history, their great men and women, or 
the large contribution they have made to the 
development of the nation. The histories, ge- 
ographies and sociologies leave the general im- 
pression that Negroes have been only a nation- 
al liability, not a great national asset. Most 
of our textbooks need drastic revision before 
the children of the common schools, white or 
colored, can have truthful teaching. The con- 
sequence is that the average Negro child has 
had in the public school but little incentive to 
self-respect or racial hope. The Negro teacher 
more than any other must correct these errors 
for both races. Such a teacher must have some 
years of training under conditions free from 
those embarrassments natural to schools whose 
instruction stresses the immediate interests of 
the dominant white group. In such schools 
the Negro student, unless he be remarkably 
endowed, has very little chance for actual ex- 
perience in responsibility or initiative, or 
broad free social and intellectual fellowship. 

(Continued on page 616) 
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The Flag: How to Display It and How to 
Respect It 


Flag Day, 


June 14 


(On Flag Day, June 14, 1923, representatives of 68 organizations met in ‘Washington 
for a conference, called by The American Legion, to draft an authentic code of flag eti- 
quette. While the rules adopted by the conference have no official government sanction, 
nevertheless they represent the authoritative opinion of the principal patriotic bodies of the 
United States and of Army and Navy experts, and are binding gn all of the organizations 
which took part in the gathering. The conference constituted itself a permanent body, so 
that modifications in the rules can be made if this proves desirable. The rules as given 
below are from the final corrected draft of the code as brought out of the conference.) 


a | NHERE are certain fundamental rules of 
heraldry which, if understood gener- 
ally, would indicate the proper meth- 

od of displaying the flag. The matter. be- 
comes a very simple one if it is kept in mind 
that the National Flag represents the living 
country and is itself considered as a living 
thing. The union of the flag is the honor 
point; the right arm is the sword arm, and 
therefore the point of danger and hence the 
place of honor. 

1. The Flag should be displayed only from 
sunrise to sunset or between such hours as 
may be designated by proper authority. It 
should be displayed on national and state holi- 
days and on historic and special occasions. 
The Flag should always be hoisted briskly and 
lowered slowly and ceremoniously. 

2. When carried in a procession with an- 
other flag or flags, the Flag of the United 
States should be either on the marching right, 
i. e., the Flag’s own right or when there is a 
line of other flags the Flag of the United 
States may be in front of the center of that 
line. 

8. When displayed -with another flag 
against a wall from crossed staffs, the Flag 
of the United States should be on the right, 
the Flag’s own right, and its staff should be 
in front of the staff of the other flag. 

4. When a number of flags are grouped and 
displayed from staffs, the Flag of the United 
States should be in the center or at the high- 
est point of the group. 

5. When flags of states or cities or pen- 
nants of societies are flown on the same hal- 
yard with the Flag of the United States, the 
National Flag should always be at the peak. 
When flown from adjacent staffs the Flag of 
the United States should be hoisted first. No 
flag or pennant should be placed above or 
to the right of the Flag of the United States. 
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6. When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed they should be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height and the flags should 
be of approximately equal size. (International 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one 
nation above that of another nation in time 
of peace.) 


7. When the Flag is displayed from a staff 
projecting horizontally or at an angle from 
the window sill, balcony or front of building 
the union of the Flag should go clear to the 
head of the staff unless the Flag is at half 
mast. 


8. When the Flag of the United States is 
displayed in a manner other than by being 
flown from a staff it should be displayed flat, 
whether indoors or out. When displayed either 
horizontally or vertically against a wall, the 
union should be uppermost and to the Flag’s 
own right, i. e., to the observer’s left. When 
displayed in a window it should be displayed 
the same way, that is, with the union or blue 
field to the left of the observer in the street. 
When festoons, rosettes or drapings of blue, 
white and red are desired, bunting should be 
used but never the Flag. 


9. When displayed over the middle of the 
street, as between buildings, the Flag of the 
United States should be suspended vertically 
with the union to the north in an east-and- 
west street or to the east in a north-and-south 
street. 


10. When used on a speaker’s platform, the 
Flag should be displayed above and behind the 
speaker. It should never be used to cover the 
speaker’s desk or to drape over the front of 
the platform. If flown from a staff it should 
be on the speaker’s right. 

11. When used in unveiling a statue or 
monument, the Flag should not be allowed to 
fall to the ground but should be carried aloft 
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to wave out, forming a distinctive feature dur- 
ing the remainder of the ceremony. 

12. When flown at half staff, the Flag is 
first hoisted to the peak and then lowered to 
the half staf position, but: before lowering the 
Flag for the day it is raised again to the peak. 
On Memorial Day, May 30, the Flag is dis- 
played at half staff from sunrise until noon 
and at full staff from noon until sunset, for 
the Nation lives and the Flag is the symbol of 
the living Nation. 

18. When used to cover a casket the Flag 
should be placed so that the union is at the 
head and over the left shoulder. The Flag 
should not be lowered into the grave nor al- 
lowed to touch the ground. The casket should 
be carried foot first. 

14. When the Flag is displayed in church 
it should be from a staff placed on the congre- 
gation’s right as they face the clergyman. The 
service flag, the state flag or other flag should 
be at the left of the congregation. If in the 
chancel, the Flag of the United States should 
be placed on the clergyman’s right as he faces 
the congregation and other flags on his left. 

15. When the Flag is in such a condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for dis- 
play it should not be cast aside or used in any 
way that might be viewed as disrespectful to 
the national colors, but should be destroyed as 
a whole, privately, preferably by burning or 
by some other method in harmony with the 
reverence and respect we owe to the emblem 
representing our country. 

Cautions 

1. Do not permit disrespect to be shown to 
the Flag of the United States. 

2. Do not dip the Flag of the United States 
to any person or any thing. The regimental 
color, state flag, organization or institutional 
flag will render this honor. 

8. Do not display the Flag of the United 
States with the union down except as a signal 
of distress. 

4. Do not place any other flag or pennant 
above or to the right of the Flag of the United 
States. 

5. Do not let the Flag of the United States 
touch the ground or trail in the water. 

6. Do not place any object or emblem of 
any kind om or above the Flag of the United 
States. 

7. Do not use the Flag as drapery in any 
form whatever. Use bunting of blue, white 
and red. 
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8. Do not fasten the Flag in such manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn. 


9. Do not drape the flag over the hood, top, 
sides or back of a vehicle, or of a railroad 
train or boat. When the Flag is displayed on 
a motor car, the staff should be affixed firmly 
to the chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 


10. Do not display the Flag on a float in a 
parade except from a staff. 


11. Do not use the Flag as a covering for 
a ceiling. 

12. Do not use the Flag as a portion of a 
costume or of an athletic uniform. Do not 
embroider it upon cushions or handkerchiefs 
or print it on paper napkins or ‘boxes. 

13. Do not put lettering of any kind upon 
the Flag. 

14. Do not use the Flag in any form of 
advertising nor fasten an advertising sign to 
a pole from which the Flag of the United 
States is flying. 

15. Do not display, use or store the Flag in 
such a manner as will permit it to be easily 
soiled or damaged. 


Proper Use of Bunting 
Bunting of the national colors should be 
used for covering a speaker’s desk, draping 
over the front of a platform and for decor- 
ation in general. Bunting should be arranged 
with the blue above, the white in the middle 
and the red below. 


Salute to the Flag 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the Flag or when the Flag is passing in a 
parade or in a review, all persons present 
should face the Flag, stand at attention and 
salute. Those present in uniform should ren- 
der the righthand salute. When not in uni- 
form, men should remove the headdress with 
the right hand and hold it at the left shoulder. 
Women should salute by placing the right hand 
over the heart. The salute to the Flag in the 
moving column is rendered at the moment the 
Flag passes. 

When the National Anthem is played those 
present in uniform should salute at the first 
note of the anthem, retaining the position un- 
til the last note of the anthem. When not in 
uniform, men should remove the headdress and 
hold it as in the salute to the Flag. Women 
should render the salute as to the Flag. When 
there is no Flag displayed all should face 
toward the music.—American Weekly. 


—— 








A School “Clean Up” Campaign 


M. ALICE JOHNSTON 
Munhall, Pa. 

















Front view of hillside before it was cleared 


days of springtime drew thought from 

the classroom to the great out-of-doors 
it seemed the psychological time to permit a 
“Clean Up” campaign. 

Our building, located at Lincoln Place, Pa., 
was attractive in itself with its wide level 
playground for physical drills and a ball field 
at one side. However, its elevation hid the 
school from car lines and the boulevard. This 
sloping ground was covered with a jungle of 
fallen trees and undergrowth. A _ four-foot 
cinder path which served as approach was the 
only orderly part of the hillside. 

By way of announcing the campaign there 
appeared on the blackboard one day, a scale 
drawing of the playground and its environ- 
ment. Various colors designated existing con- 
ditions, with the cool green of grass in very 
few places. With it was a slogan “What May 
I Do?” 

Our territory was apportioned so as to give 
the heavier work to upper grades, and so on, 
until even the first grades had a proud part 
gathering paper and, finally, scattering grass 
seed over the mellow ground. Various rooms 
were dismissed for one-hour periods and upon 


| Pea in May when the first warming 


returning to the building changed the map ac- 
cording to the amount of work accomplished, 
and marked their space with a grade number. 

The inner urge to be out of doors, impelled 
us all. Each teacher went with her grade, 
directing the work. The principal came out 
frequently to advise and give ready approval. 
The superintendent, too, was pleased with the 
way everyone entered into the work. Passers- 
by lent encouragement as to the improved ap- 
pearance and neighbors expressed thanks that 
a rendezvous for Sabbath loafers was removed. 
Instead, we had a park-like addition to the 
area of the playground and an attractive out- 
look. Best of all, the pupils learned the fel- 
lowship of teamwork and a pride in work well 
done. 

















The Park, after the work was completed 


The project vitalized the class work in 
health, nature study and civic problems—until 
its possibilities seemed endless. 





William Jennings Bryan is unquestionably 
the foremost of living American orators, and 
in the political history of America there have 
been only three men with so large a personal 
following—they are Henry Clay, James G. 
Blaine and: Theodore Roosevelt.—William Ly- 
on Phelps. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

A teacher gives, without regard to chrono- 
logical order, ten historical events in connec- 
tion with American history from the time of 
the discovery of America through the Revolu- 
tionary War and asks that the pupil arrange 
them in order of time. The chronological or- 
der is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. The pupil 
gives the order 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, 7, 6, 9, 8, 10. What 
should his score be on a basis of 100 per cent. 

One may reason that since 3, 4,6, 7, 8, 9 are 
out of their proper places only four are cor- 
rect and give a grade of 40 per cent. Yet if 
3, 6 and 8 are omitted from the reply then 
the others are all in chronological order and 
a score of 70 per cent would follow. Or one 
may reason as follows: 

In the reply the 1 is in chronological order 
with respect to 9 others; score it 9. The 2 is 
in proper chronological order with respect to 
9 others; score it 9. The 3 is in proper order 
with respect to 8 others; score it 8. The 4 
scores 8, the 5 scores 9, the 6 scores 8, the 7 
scores 8, the 8 scores 8, the 9 scores 8 and 
the 10 scores 9. This gives a total score of 
84 out of a possible 90 or 93 per cent. This 
last method has the virtue of adding additional 
penalty for misplacing an event much with 
respect to others. It seems quite clear that to 
say Raleigh’s attempt to colonize the Carolinas 
followed the settlement of Jamestown is not 
so bad an error as to say it followed the French 
and Indian war. 

One might use other systems of weighting 
and get a different score. Whatever method is 
used the teacher should be able to justify it 
in the sight of the pupil and his fellow edu- 
‘eators. Many teachers of long experience when 
confronted with this question reply that they 
feel the grade ought to be about 70 per cent. 
One well known professor of education said 
that it is an inexcusable question but the an- 
swer is probably worth about 80 per cent. 

As a matter of fact the question was given 
to a fifth grade in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania and was graded 40 per cent. Some 
teachers maintain that the score depends upon 
what the teacher had tried to emphasize in 
teaching and attribute to the teacher a sort 
of divine right to grade as he sees fit. What 
grade would you give? In making a reply it 
is well to notice that there are 3,628,800 dif- 


ferent arrangements.—Jos. B. Reynolds, Asso-, 


ciate Professor of. Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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APRIL QUERY 


THE PROBLEM SUMMARIZED 
John wrote upon the wall and when ques- 
tioned admitted it. The teacher and principal 
required a public apology. Bad feeling re- 
sulted and the next time the wall was defaced 
the culprit could not be discovered. 


WHAT I WOULD DO 

Prevention far surpasses a later remedial 
measure. A class trained to come quietly into 
their room without talking and pass at once 
to the desks, can scarcely deviate sufficiently 
from what is definitely expected to collect in 
an aisle for conversation or to furnish audi- 
ence for a misdemeanor. Then, too, it is not 
wise for a teacher to be required to go farther 
than her doorway, where both hall and room 
are visible. 

The case once established, however, the 
teacher’s first step should be to destroy the 
“audience situation” by making no public ques- 
tion or comment. A quiet appointment to see 
John at a later time spoken with no display 
of anger or stress at once creates uncertainty 
for the offender and closes the scene for the 
ones not involved. Declaring the pupil “sent 
to the office,” merely confesses the teacher’s 
incompetency to offer any solution herself. The 
“office” should be troubled little as possible 
with scenes to which it has not been an eye- 
witness and has no basis for judging. A child 
should feel that he answers first to his teacher 
and then. if necessary, to the office as well, 
because both teacher and principal agree on 
the requirements. In the case mentioned, the 
principal used a cheap threat by pretending 
to write to the father and only showed that 
like the teacher he needed higher authority to 
deal with the subject. The apology finally 
gained meant nothing except unpleasant in- 
fluence, for the boy seemed to have been only 
threatened, not once taken humanly and rea- 
soned with. 

The time elapsing between the offense and 
the teacher’s talk serves to erase the case from 
the bystanders’ thought and weaken their sup- 
port. If the boy is called aside at an incon- 
spicuous time, invited to tell his teacher all 
about it. and why he chose to do it, generally 
the whole act is reduced to a common unworthy 
deed; a very efficient disciplinarian can even 
smile over it. 

Two points must be established in the rea- 
soning with an offender: his clear understand- 
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ing that the law is reasonable as well as in- 


evitable and that it is in the hands of a rea- - 


sonable fellow worker, never a mere potentate. 
There are briefer methods, involving physical 
hurt and fear; but these are as briefly remem- 
bered. It is less involved, after all, to spend 
more time and build so steadfastly that it re- 
quires no repetition, scarcely a word of re- 
minder.—M. Alice Johnston, 1009 McClure St., 
Munhall, Pa. 


WHAT I WOULD DO 


The answer to the question given depends 
fundamentally upon the fact that schools are 
supported by the public primarily for the good 
of the public. The school is to help the indi- 
vidual only in so far as the individual is a 
part of the public. The boy showed by defac- 
ing the property that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, the school was not functioning in this 
primary purpose. Also, if it had been func- 
tioning with the other children, school senti- 
ment would have deterred the boy from doing 
it, or at least from repeating the offense. So 
the real problem was how to secure proper 
school sentiment rather than to decide what 
to do with the particular boy. If the children 
themselves had been allowed to decide the case, 
a valuable lesson in citizenship might have been 
taught.—R. M. Patterson, Gastonville, Pa. 


WHAT I WOULD DO 


I believe that one forward movement in dis- 
cipline will be more student participation in 
government even in the grades. When we can 
get the pupils to realize that it is their school 
and to feel proud or otherwise about it we will 
have partly solved questions like this one. The 
writer has tried student participation in a 
very limited way in a rural school and it suc- 
ceeded reasonably well. If it is to be intro- 
duced of course the teacher must know his 
ground and be able to control affairs so that 
he will be sure to have the best element of 
the school help in the governing, otherwise, 
better not try it. A majority of the pupils al- 
ways stand for right conduct in school. When 
these work with the teacher they form such a 
strong group that even the troublesome min- 
ority are sometimes loath to oppose them. It 
also strengthens the teacher to know that he 
has a strong body of the pupils standing with 
him. 

But in a school where the above attitude does 
not exist we must attack the problem in a dif- 
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ferent method. I realize that we are prone to 
criticize another’s methods but, since none of 
us is perfect we can sometimes grow by being 
able to take criticism in the right way. This 
would be a good occasion to explain to the 
whole school the needlessness of defacing pub- 
lic property. They will realize that schools are 
supported by taxes and that their parents help 
pay them. Bring it closer home by asking 
them how they would like some one to write on 
the walls of their home. And further impress 
it by asking what good they derive from writ- 
ing on the walls of a public building whether a 
school building or any other. Most pupils 
will realize that no benefit or pleasure is de- 
rived from it. With regard te the boy him- 
self, take him apart from the others. Use 
judgment in not humiliating him especially if 
this is his first offense. Try to get him to 
see that it is wrong and if he is a fairly rea- 
sonable specimen of boy allow him to suggest 
his own punishment. That is, if he will ac- 
knowledge that he should be punished. Any 
punishment that he suggests will be accepted 
with better grace even though it might be 
more than what you have in mind. The meas- 
ures in the stated case I think were a little 
harsh. They did not have the desired effect on 
the boy or on the school and it seems they 
even invited a repetition of the offense with 
more secrecy than at first.—Harl E. Stover, 
Penn School Building, Carlisle, Pa. 


WHAT I WOULD DO 

The problem of discipline which appeared in 
the query column of the PENNYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL cannot be dealt with in the same 
manner by all teachers for all offenders. In- 
dividuals differ and the case referred to might 
be satisfactorily handled in a number of ways, 
harsh or mild; appealing to fear, justice, etc., 
according to the teacher and the offender. 

A good method for Miss Brown to have used 
would have been to have brought quietly and 
forcefully to the class that their mothers (who 
are near to their hearts) have their homes as 
a working place and take pride in keeping them 
in proper order. Next, she could have asked 
the class how they would feel if someone 
caused extra work for their mothers and 
doubtless the answer would have been, “We 
would not like it.’ Then to John—“This 
room is the working place of your classmates 
and my home for the greater part of the day. 
I take pleasure in keeping it as cheerful as 
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possible. Your scrawls make me feel uncom- 


fortable and put me in mind of the person - 


who would cause your mother extra work. Now, 
John, the walls should be cleaned. If you 
wish to do it, you may; if not, I will do it.” 
Panee..c55s If John did not thaw out, perhaps 
some other member of the class might have 
volunteered to clean the wall. If no one vol- 
unteered, Miss Brown might have taken time 
from the class work and erased the scrawls in 
the presence of her students. 

This procedure might not be effective in 
some instances, but it appeals to the better 
side of human nature, emphasizes considera- 
tion for others, ridicules if necessary, sets an 
example of cleanliness, surely does not en- 
courage dishonesty and makes the teacher in- 
dependent in these matters. 

It is a blessing that most of us have these 
problems of discipline with which to contend 
for through them we are able to teach many 
lessons not found in textbooks.—John F. Fa- 
ber, Academy High School, Erie. 





PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER’S WORK 
RECEIVES RECOGNITION IN ITALY 

















Mary Hornish of Gratz, Pa., contributed to 
the Junior Red Cross International Corres- 
pondence a junior project which was sent to 
Italy last February and there considered one 
of the finest pieces of work received from the 
United States. 

In her project Miss Hornish used the month 
of February as historic background. She in- 
troduced pictures of Washington, Lincoln and 
Wilson with important events occurring dur- 
ing their terms. The titles “Our Revolution- 
ary War President,” “Our Civil War Presi- 
dent,” “Our World War President” were used. 
On the first page the national emblem and the 
pledge of allegiance appeared. Other pages 
contained pictures of the pupils, present day 
styles, actual valentines, the national hymn, 
one of the school papers and a letter to the 
foreign readers. 

Miss Hornish is a graduate of Porter Town- 
ship Vocational School and has done work at 
Kutztown State Normal School. She is teach- 
ing her first term of school. 
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ROLAND DAVIS SWOOPE 


SWOOPE MEMORIAL HOME 


An unusual gift has been presented to the 
Curwensville School Board by Mrs. Roland D. 
Swoope, Miss Mary Swoope and H. B. Swoope 
as a memorial to Roland Davis Swoope, who 
died on July 20, 1923. The memorial gift is 
the beautiful Swoope homestead which is to 
be used as a home for the Superintendent of 
the Curwensville Public Schools. The home 
is given on the conditions that (1) It be re- 
placed in case of destruction and always main- 
tained in a creditable fashion. (2) That the 
residence be used only for the purpose intend- 
ed and (8) That the property be marked as 
a memorial to Roland Davis Swoope. 





THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOL 


LAW made operative by the signature of 
Governor Fields requires that the Bible shall 
be read every day in every classroom of every 
public school in Kentucky. The official standing 
of Holy Writ in the 48 states is: 

Compulsory: Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Tennessee—6. 

Old Testament, but not New Testament, 
compulsory: New Jersey—unique. 

Specifically permitted: Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
— North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota 

Court decisions favorable to reading: Maine, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin—6. 

Prohibited: California,* I[llinois,* Minne- 
sota,t Washingtontj—4. 

Generally considered to be prohibited: Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Wyoming—5. 

No laws or rulings: the other 20.—Time. 





*By rulings of State Supreme Court. 
tBy rulings of Attorney General.—“Time.” 














The School Yearbook: 


Literature or History? 


HARRY C. MCKOWN 


Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pittsburgh 


N a great many high schools throughout 
the country pupil staffs are now busy on 
the school annual or yearbook. Conse- 

quently, this is a very épportune time for a 
suggestion along this line. 

What is the purpose of the annual? Is it 
to encourage budding poets and essayists, to 
honor the senior class or to reflect the history 
of the school for the year? These questions 
suggest the three types of school yearbooks— 
the “literary,” the “historical” and _ the 
“senior.” Now for a brief evaluation of the 
three types. 


Regarding the first type, the annual which 
aims to encourage literary expression, we must 
concede that the main purpose of the annual 
cannot be to provide practice for pupils with 
literary ability any more than we can say that 
the main purpose of the school assembly is 
to give pupil speakers, singers and perform- 
ers opportunity for practice. It is a question 
of fairness and economy, of educating a very 
few at the expense of the majority. The con- 
sumer, as well as the producer, must be con- 
sidered. “ 

The reason why so many annuals are of 
this type is apparent when it is remembered 
that the annual is usually under the advisor- 
ship of the English department or a teacher 
of English. Many schools have a magazine 
(a legitimate and commendable literary enter- 
prise) and the annual is often merely an en- 
larged issue of this magazine with the names 
and pictures of the seniors added. 

The second type of annual is the “historical.” 
It contains little in the way of formal litera- 
ture but represents a permanent record of 
the events, records, news and important hap- 
penings of the year. Because of its history it 
usually represents the entire school and its 
activities and not merely particular classes. 
Seniors have panels and special writeups but 
the book fairly represents all activities of the 
school. 

The “senior” type cuts across the other two 
horizontally to some extent in that it may be 
either literary or historical but in general 
makeup it has to do almost entirely with the 
graduating class and its activities. Usually 


the juniors are mentioned slightly while the 
sophomores and freshmen are rarely mentioned 
and no write-ups or pictures of these classes 
are presented. It is our contention that if 
an annual is named after and supported by 
a school it should reflect the entire school and 
its activities. Any annual honors the seniors 
individually and collectively and this is proper, 
but if this is all that the book does it is 
not a school annual at all and consequently 
contains little of interest to the remainder of 
the school. Deficits in annual finances are to 
be found connected with this type of book far 
more frequently than with any other type. 
The reason is obvious. 

The real value of the annual to the indi- 
vidual does not come at the time of graduation 
but ten, twenty or thirty years later when he 
picks up the book, looks over it and recalls 
old days and old friends. Such memories 
might be brought back by re-reading half a 
dozen poems or stories written by school mates, 
but it is doubtful. Folks do not re-read stories. 

The good old days and the good times would 
be brought back very vividly by pages of snap- 
shots, calendar records, cartoons and other 
definite accounts of actual happenings about 
school. Folks rarely re-read stories but they 
do look and look again at pictures. 

To be definite, we believe that one or two 
stories and a few poems are enough of the 
strictly literary material for a yearbook; that 
ten pages of snapshots, another ten pages of 
cartoons and caricatures and the same num- 
ber for records, events and happenings would 
produce a well balanced and worth-while high 
school annual. 





DECORATION DAY—MAY 30 


Oh rest ye well, ye Flanders brave, 
The blood that ye so nobly gave 

Is sacred blood. From out the sod 
Where countless poppies grow and nod, 
It calls to us! We'll not forget! 
Although we cannot pay the debt 

We will our loving tribute pay 

On this our Decoration Day. 

While strewing flowers all around 
We'll kneel and pray that ye have found 
Sweet rest in Flanders fields. 


E. M. Martin, Ashland, Pa. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE CHEYNEY 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL TO THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 608) 

There are Negroes in Pennsylvania who do 
not look comfortably upon this special race 
service which Cheyney renders. With these, 
our brethren, Cheyney has no quarrel. They 
fear the approach towards Pennsylvania of the 
separate, segregated, neglected Negro school 
still prevalent in the South. They fear that the 
Negro schools already developed in Pennsyl- 
vania suggest forms of segregation in the 
public service wholly artificial and anti-social. 
Experience has often justified such fears. But 
the same apprehension is present in every for- 
ward step Negroes take under their own lead- 
ership. It enters powerfully into the whole 
psychology of Negro life. It defines one of the 
supreme responsibilities of every American 
teacher and lays bare the heart of what is 
called the race problem the world over. 

Under the State Cheyney must, of course, 
train teachers for the public schools regardless 
of race. It offers to do this. It opens its doors 
freely to all qualified applicants. At the same 
time this institution faces frankly the needs of 
a disadvantaged people and seeks to send out 
teachers who can give that people definite help. 
There is every reason to hope for increasing 
success in this special endeavor. The school 
sustains a pleasant and stimulating relation- 
ship with all the other state normal schools, 
wherein many Negro students pursue their 
courses. It enjoys the continued and deeply 
valued co-operation and practical support of 
the founding Friends, who still, as The Richard 
Humphreys Foundation of Philadelphia, give 
liberally of time, thought and money. Two 
members of the Negro race, Dr. M. H. Tunnell, 
a prominent physician of Bryn Mawr, and 
Lawrence L. Barrett, a successful business 
man of Chester, sit on the Board of Trustees. 
There is a widening appreciation in both races 
of the serious difficulties and high privileges 
of the Cheyney undertaking. Best of all, the 
children of the household, students and teach- 
ers alike, have in this cause a perfect faith 
—trusting to the depth and security of those 
democratic principles on which this Keystone 
State is founded. 





When you trip up, fall forward and get up 
farther along. 


June, 1924 


PATERFAMILIAS 


If he is wealthy and prominent and you 
stand in awe of him, call him “father.” If 
he sits in his shirt sleeves and suspenders at 
ball games and picnics, call him “Pop.” If 
he tills the land or teaches Sunday school, 
call him “Pa.” If he wheels the baby carriage 
and carries bundles meekly, call him “Papa,” 
with the accent on the first syllable. If he 
belongs to a library circle and writes cultural 
papers or is a reformer in politics and forgets 
to vote, call him “Papa,” with the accent on 
the last syllable. If, however, he makes a pal 
of you when you’re good, and is too wise to 
let you pull the wool over his loving eyes when 
you’re not; if, moreover, you’re sure no other 
fellow you know has quite so fine a father, 
you may call him “Dad”’—but not otherwise. 
—Capper’s Weekly. 





GIVE YOURSELF THIS TEST 


Some years ago the Youth’s Companion in 
its puzzle column gave an “intelligence test” 
that few found easy. It was called “A Banquet 
in Hades.” Each of the guests was to be identi- 
fied by some of his own words, or by the opin- 
ions others held of him. The list follows: 


1. That poet who tells of the wrath of 
Peleus’ son. 

2. That stately bard who said, “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” 

3. “The master of those who know.” 

4. Theman who called him so. , 

5. The warrior who “left a name at which 
the world grew pale.” 

6. The owner of the Sabine farm. 

7. The knight “without fear and without 
reproach.” 

8. The wielder of Excalibur. 

9. The “tilter of windmills.” 

10. The man whose terms were “uncondi- 
tional surrender.” 

11. He who killed deer in Sir Lucy’s park. 

12. That swimmer of the Hellespont for 
whom no Hero waited. 

13. The Citizen King. 

14, The King Maker. 

15. The man who said, “E pur si muove” 
(“But it does move’’). 

16. The one who saw the apple fall. 

17. He who said, “We must all hang to- 
gether, or we shall all hang separately.” 

17. The hero of the pass where the hot 
springs are. 

19. Who said, “Don’t give up the ship.” 

20. The king who said, “I am the state.” 

21. The hero of the red shirt. 

22. He whom Lowell called “The first 
American.” 

23. He who was “first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

24. The first gentleman of Europe. 

25. The Iron Duke. 

26. Corporal Violet. 


(Now compare your answers with those on 
page 623.) 

















No. 


EDITORIAL SECTION 


HAS YOUR SALARY BEEN INCREASED? 


Research Bulletin of the N. E. A. for Janu- 
ary and March, 1924, gives some illuminating 
facts about teachers’ salaries for the past ten 
years. These facts show that while some cit- 
ies have granted dollar increases to their 
teachers there has not been a real increase 
because of the depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. For example, in a given 
city it took $173 in 1923 to purchase what 
$100 bought in 1913. Therefore the average 
salary of an elementary school teacher, $1,860, 
in 1923 has a purchasing power of $1,075 on 
the 1913 basis. Since this $1,075 is 94 per 
cent of the average salary of 1913, $1,143, the 
purchasing power of a teacher’s salary in 1923 
was only 94 per cent of what it was in 1913. 
In other words, the average salary in 1913 
actually bought more than the average salary 
in 1923, notwithstanding what appears to be 
substantial increases granted the last five 
years. 


Some cities have granted real as well as 
dollar increases. For example, a salary of 
$1,310 in 1923 in a typical city had a purchas- 
ing power of $757 on the 1913 basis. The aver- 
age salary in this city for an elementary 
teacher in 1913 was $595. The purchasing 
power of a teacher’s salary in 1923 was only 
27 per cent higher than in 1913. This is true 
in spite of the fact that during the ten-year 
period the average salary had- been consider- 
ably more than doubled when stated in dollars. 

“If the cost of living were decreasing, teach- 
ers’ salaries would be automatically increased 
as they were automatically decreased during 
the war period, but present indications are 
that the cost of living has struck a level and 
if anything, that the next few years will show 
an increase.” 

The purchasing power of the dollar steadily 
decreased from $1.00 in 1913, with reference 
to the index of the cost of living, until 1920 
when it was exactly 50 cents. Since 1920 it 
has fluctuated somewhat, but in 1923 the U. S. 
Department of Labor gave it as 57 4/5 cents. 

The effect of these economic changes upon 
teachers’ salaries is summarized in the bulletin, 
as follows: 

1. Salaries paid before the war and those paid 
now are too low to attract and hold an ade- 
auate supply of competent teachers. 

2. The increases in salaries granted teachers 
during the war little’ more than offset the 
depreciation in value of the dollar. In some 
cities even this was not accomplished. 

3. Teachers at the present time are being 
paid salaries considerably lower than those 
paid workers in other lines where a simi- 
lar training and character of service are 
required. 

4. The cost of living at present is not decreas- 
ing, it showed a tendency to increase during 
1923. Teachers’ salaries will not increase 
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in purchasing power due to. an increase in 
the value of the dollar if the present tend- 
ency continues. 
5. Most cities are either maintaining or in- 
creasing their salary schedules. The city 
that decreased its schedule for 1923-24 is 
the great exception. 
Increases over and above those necessary to 
offset the depreciation of the dollar must 
be granted if an adequate supply of capable 
young people are to be influenced to pre- 
pare for teaching and if the most capable 
teachers are to be retained in the profession. 


SABBATICAL YEAR PLAN 


The Teachers Welfare League of New York 
City, Frederick Z. Lewis, President, has pub- 
lished an 8-page report by Emma M. Cappel 
on the “Sabbatical Year Plan Proposed for 
the Teaching and Supervising Staff of the City 
of New York.” The plan proposes a year’s 
leave of absence for study or travel after ten 
years of continuous satisfactory service, and 
similar leave for rest or restoration of health 
after twenty years of such service. The com- 
pensation shall be the entire salary, less the 
cost of a substitute. The teacher is to suffer 
no loss in salary increment, credit toward re- 
tirement or contribution to the Retirement 
Fund. He is required to sign an agreement 
to serve for three years after the expiration 
of the leave and must make such reports as 
the superintendent may require. 

The chief benefits are the professional im- 
provement of teachers, effect upon the schools 
and the city and experience gained in foreign 
countries. These benefits will accrue without 
expense to the city, with very little cost to the 
teacher and without impairment of the work 
of the schools. Cities that grant the sabbati- 
cal year report that about 1 per cent of the 
teachers take advantage of it. 

A similar plan is in successful operation in 
Cambridge, Brookline, Boston, Newton and 
Gloucester in Massachusetts; Rochester, New 
Rochelle and Schenectady, New York; Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Omaha, Nebraska; and Tren- 
ton, Newark and Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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ERIE CONVENTION 


Erie is making elaborate plans to entertain 
the teachers of the Commonwealth at the next 
annual convention of the P. S. E. A., which 
will be held in that city December 29-31, 1924. 
She has the hotels to accommodate all who 
attend and the auditoriums and meeting places 
to house all the departments, sections and 
round tables of the Association. Superinten- 
dent John C. Diehl has appointed eleven com- 
mittees to serve with Assistant Superinten- 
dent George O. Moore as General Chairman. 
These committees have already held several 
meetings and have just about completed the 
preliminary arrangements. The chairmen are 
R. S. Scobell, Finance, Library Building; Hat- 
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tie M. Schabacker, ——. Central High; 
W. Dimorier, Hotel Accommodations, 
Academy High; Charles B. Cross, Information, 
Wayne School; C. W. McNary, Meeting 
Places, Academy High; Edward J. Grant, 
Music, Central High; L. H. VanHouten, Places 
of Interest and Transportation, Washington 
School; Carl C. Radder, Publicity, Academy 
High; P. L. Cressman, School Exhibits, Li- 
brary Building; W. E. Coon, Registration, 
East High; and C. F. Brockway, Commercial 
Exhibits, Roosevelt High. 

The Board of Education is co-operating 
whole-heartedly and has appropriated $500 to 
care for local expenses of the convention. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 29 to July 4. The 
general plan of the programs was published 
p. 550 of our May number. The following 
additional information will be of value to 
Pennsylvanians who attend the convention. 


Railroad Rates 


Round trip tickets may be had at one and 
one-half fare. Identification certificates en- 
titling members to these special rates may 
be had from the State Director for Pennsyl- 
vania, 10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg or 
from Secretary J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Headquarters 


1. Headquarters for the Association’s meet- 
ings will be in the Central High School of 
Washington, D. C. and the stadium. The Rep- 
resentative "Assembly will meet in the audi- 
torium of the Central High School. Registra- 
tion and commercial exhibits will be in other 
parts of the building. 

2. Pennsylvania Headauarters will he in 
rooms 219 and 220, Washington Hotel. Every 
Pennsylvanian should register there and se- 
cure a Pennsylvania badge. 

On Mondav evening at 5:00 o’clock all Penn- 
svlvania delegates are requested to meet at 
Pennsvlvania Headauarters to organize as a 
delegation and to transact important business. 


Pennsylvania Dinner 
The annual Pennsylvania Dinner will be 
held Wednesdav evening, Julv 2 at 6:00 o’clock 
in the Snanish Garden, Washington Hotel. 
Price $3.00. Tickets should be secured in ad- 
vance from the State Director, 10 South Mar- 
ket Square, Harrisburg. 


Delegates’ Official Credentials 

State Delegates should present the card, 
mailed them April 24, to Miss Harriet M. 
Chase, Assistant to the Secretary. at the office 
of the Committee on Credentials. Central High 
School as soon as possible after reaching 
Washington and receive official credentials for 
the convention, the delegate’s badge, the pro- 
gram, a copy of the Charter and By-Laws, an 
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outline of the business to be considered by the 
Representative Assembly, committee reports 
and other information. The office will be 
open from 8:15 A. M. to 8:00 P. M. beginning 
June 28, 1924. 

All delegates should attend the general ses- 
sion at the Central High School Auditorium 
Monday morning at 9:00 o’clock. 


Hotel Reservations 
Reservations of rooms should be made with 
the hotels direct. Rooms may be engaged ac- 
cording to either European or American plan. 
No single hotel will be selected as general 
headquarters for the N. E. A. 





SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SCHOOL 
DISTRICT OF SWARTHMORE 

The School District of Swarthmore, Arthur 
W. Ferguson, Supervising Principal, has re- 
cently adopted .a salary schedule which has 
two excellent features, namely, its simplicity 
and the fact that it provides equal pay for 
equal preparation and service regardless of 
the division of the school. 


Ciass I. NORMAL GRADUATES 
Minimum Increments Maximum 


Grade A ....$1200 2 @ 100 $1400 
Grade B ..... 1400 4 @ 100 1800 
Grade C ..... 2 @ 100 2000 
Cuass II. CoLLEGE GRADUATES 
Grade A ..... 1400 8 @ 100 1700 
Grade B ..... 1700 8 @ 100 .2500 
Grade C ..... 2 @ 100 2700 
Requirements 
Class I 
Grade A 


1. Normal school graduation or equivalent 
2. Normal certificates or standard temporary 
certificate 
Grade B 
1. Normal school graduation or equivalent 
2. Normal diploma or standard permanent 
certificate 
Grade C 
1. Requirements for Grade B 
2. Five years’ service in Swarthmore 
8. Superior rating 
4, Six semester hours of approved additional 
training for each increment 


Class II 
Grade A 
1. College graduation 
2. College provisional certificate 
Grade B 
1. College graduation 
2. College permanent certificate 
Grade C 
a Requirements for Grade B 
2. Five years’ service in Swarthmore 
8. Superior rating 
4, Six semester hours of graduate training 
in a standard university required for 
each increment. Such training is to 
be either in major academic subject or 
professional subjects 
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STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD 


At the meeting of the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board held on Monday, 
April 28, the Board arranged for the employ- 
ment of George B. Buck, the New York City 
Actuary, who planned the Pennsylvania Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Act, to conduct the actuarial 
investigation and valuation of the Retirement 
System which is to be made during the year 
1924. 

Mr. Buck is planning to begin his investiga- 
tion and valuation immediately after the close 
of the present school year on July 1, 1924, and 
the Retirement Board will have the result of 
his work in addition to that of Mr. Forster, 
the regular Actuary of the Retirement Sys- 
tem, available for use when presenting the 
situation in regard to the Retirement System 
to the 1925 State Legislature—H. H. Baish, 
Secretary School Employes’ Retirement Board. 


The Following Members of the State School Employes’ 
Retirement Association were Recently Retired 
by the Retirement Board with a Superan- 
nuation or Disablility Retirement 


Allowance 
SUPERANNUATION 
YRS. OF 
NAME DISTRICT COUNTY SERVICE 


David V. Harrington. . Philadelphia... Philadelphia. 19 3 
Sarah O. McCutcheon. Pittsburgh.....Allegheny.... 43 4 


Laura J. Pflueger......Pottsville...... Schuylkill.... 42 4 
Helena A. Yerkes..... Philadelphia. .. Philadelphia. 28 # 
Annie M. Olney...... Warren........ Warren...... 36 
John W. Nichols...... Jersey Shore. ..Lycoming.... 12 
Susan E. Bliss........ Pa. Inst. for 


Deaf, Mt. Airy. Philadelphia. 37 


Emma J. Chittick.....Philadelphia...Philadelphia. 45 is 


Jabez L. Welsh...:... Philadelphia. ..Philadelphia. 12 $ 
Jennie T. DeLo....... S. West Twp...Warren...... 34 
J. M. Hardinger...... Bethel Twp....Berks....... 18 § 
j. E. Kinnard......... Burrell Twp....Armstrong... 42 
Annanias Orris....... Scalplevel......Cambria..... 13 
Benj. W. Reichert... .. District Twp...Berks....... 38 $ 
Alphenas Stofflet...... Hanover Twp..Northampton 39 
M. M. Thomas....... Henry Clay Tp.Fayette..... 38 4 
Anna Bamford........ Pittsburgh..... Allegheny.... 46 
Jas. Hamilton........ Pa. Inst. for 


Instr. of Blind.. Philadelphia. 38 


DISABILITY 
YRS. OF 
NAME DISTRICT COUNTY SERVICE 
E. Bertha Anderson...Trappe........Montgomery 30 $ 
Della Corcoran....... Dunmore...... Lackawanna. 12 4 
Harriet L. Hosack.... Blairsville. .... Indiana..... 28 


Lulu M. Martindale... Pittsburgh.... . Allegheny.... 19 x5 
Elsie S. Renninger.....Sumneytown 


re Montgomery 21 3 
Annie S. Klink....... Lower Turkey- 

foot Twp....Somerset.... 10 
Bertha Youmans...... Brisbin........Clearfield.... 22 


Bertha May Clark. ... Philadelphia... Philadelphia. 17 75 
Grace R. Everson..... Pittsburgh..... Allegheny.... 19 35 


Orrell M. Fullmer.....Montoursville..Lycoming.... 23 3 
Rachel A. Finley...... Penn Twp..... Allegheny.... 34 
yo) OO ee eee Hampden...... Cumberland. 37 $ 
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BETHLEHEM AND THE SCHOOL CODE 


In a fifteen page opinion in which he goes 
into the subject most comprehensively, At- 
torney Herbert J. Hartzog, solicitor for the 
Board of School Directors of Bethlehem, states 
that the Board cannot remove the -‘Superinten- 
dent without preferring charges, giving him 
a hearing and substantiating the charges pre- 
ferred in accordance with the provisions of 
the School Code. On April 19, Mr. Harry C. 
Cope, President of the Board of School Di- 
rectors, submitted to the solicitor several ques- 
tions, among which occurred these: 1. Has the 
Board of Directors authority, under the law, 
summarily to remove the superintendent of 
our schools at the pleasure of the Board and 
without assigning any reason therefor? 2. 
Must the Board first present definite charges 
against him and hold a hearing on such 
charges? 3. What legal effect, if any, has the 
fact that the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has duly issued a commission to 
James N. Muir as District Superintendent? 
4. If the Superintendent be legally removed 
from office before his term has expired, can 
he recover against the school district for his 


_salary for the remainder of his unexpired 


term? 

After stating in detail reasons for his con- 
clusions, Mr. Hartzog stated his formal opin- 
ion, as follows: “It is my opinion that the 
Board of Directors of the School District of 
the City of Bethlehem may not summarily re- 
move the superintendent of schools of the 
said district without a hearing and notice 
thereof in the manner provided for the school 
code. The fact that a commission has been 
issued by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to the district superintendent will 
not, in my opinion, prevent the removal of the 
district superintendent, provided the super- 
intendent be adjudged guilty of one or more 
of the statutory charges in Section 1138 
of the School Code, constituting a prerequisite 
for such removal; nor can the said superinten- 
dent recover from the district his salary for 
the remainder of the term named in his com- 
mission, if legally removed prior to the ex- 
piration thereof.” 





NORMAL TRUSTEES TO ORGANIZE 


During the recent conference at the Indiana 
Normal School, representatives of the trustees 
from a number of the normal schools in the 
State met and took action toward the form- 
ing of a State association of normal school 
trustees. 

F. L. Harvey, President Clarion Normal 
School Board of Trustees, was named chair- 
man of a committee to further the project. 

The feeling was that such an association 
would do much to strengthen the program of 
the normal schools by offering opportunity for 
an exchange of ideas, the discussion of prob- 
lems that arise in the different schools and by 
giving State-wide interest to the problem of 
teacher training. 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA 


April 25 and 26, the Education Association 
of Western Pennsylvania in conjunction with 
various other professional bodies held _ its 
spring meeting in Pittsburgh. The officers are 
W. W. Lantz, President, Union High School, 
Turtle Creek; E. C. Noyes, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Assistant Superintendent of Allegheny 
County; Mary McArdle, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Irwin Avenue Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh; Charles W. Hunt, Secretary, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; and J. H. Bortz, Treasurer, 
South High School, Pittsburgh. Among the 
organizations participating were The Classi- 
cal Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, 
President, Mary L. Breene, Peabody High 
School; The Langley Science Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, President, Charles H. Korns, Langley 
High School; The Modern Language Associa- 
tion, President, Gaston Louis Malecot, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College; The National 
Council of Teachers of the Social Studies, 
President, C. R. Young, South High School, 
Pittsburgh; The English Association, Percival 
Hunt, President, University of Pittsburgh; 
The Vocational Guidance Association, Presi- 
dent, Edward Rynearson, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh; and fifteen other sections 
of the Association. 

The Administration and Supervision Sec- 
tion, Ben G. Graham, Chairman, New Castle, 
in the program on April 25 dealt especially 
with the Platoon School organization. The 
speakers were W. F. Kennedy, Director of 
Platoon Schools, Pittsburgh; Ralph Radcliffe; 
Superintendent of Schools, Dormont; William 
M. Davidson, Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh; and Alice Barrows, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Charles W. Hunt, 
University of Pittsburgh, arranged both 
luncheon and dinner for the section at the 
Faculty Club, Oak Manor, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The following members of the Department 
of Public Instruction participated in the sec- 
tion programs: J. A. Foberg, Director of 
Mathematics; J. Lynn Barnard, Director of 
Social Studies; C. Valentine Kirby, Director 
of Art; Erna Grassmuck, Director of Geog- 
raphy; and Edna M. Kugler, Supervisor of 
Special Education. 

The general session, April 26, was devoted 
to a consideration of Progress in Curriculum 
Making with Harold Ordway Rugg, Director of 
Experimental Work, Lincoln School and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, as principal speaker. 

Other out-of-state speakers were: J. Paul 
Goode, University of Chicago; Samuel S. Wy- 
er, Smithsonian Institution; Alexander Green, 
D. C. Heath and Company, New York City; 
and M. R. Van Cleve, President of the Ameri- 
can Nature Study Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 





I have seen school loans fail once, twice, 
thrice, but I do not know one that was ever 
completely abandoned.—Dr. J. George Becht. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCE 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Science was 
organized at a meeting held in Harrisburg on 
April 18, 1924. Representatives of the facul- 
ties of various universities and colleges, of- 
ficials of certain State departments and high 
school instructors adopted a temporary con- 
stitution and elected officers for the current 
year. The aim of the organization, according 
to the constitution, is to “promote scientific 
research and the diffusion of knowledge con- 
cerning the various departments of science; to 
promote intercourse among men engaged in 
scientific work, especially in Pennsylvania; to 
assist by investigation and discussion, in de- 
veloping and making known the material, edu- 
cational and other resources and riches of the 
Commonwealth; to arrange and prepare for 
publication such reports of investigation and 
discussion as may further the aims and objects 
of the Academy as set forth in this article.” 

Three classes of membership were provided 
in this constitution: active, for anyone actually 
engaged in scientific work; associate, for those 
interested in science who are not qualified: for 
active membership; and honorary, for those 
who have attained. special prominence in sci- 
ence. The fee for the first year is $2.00 and 
annual payment thereafter is $1.00. Those 
qualified for membership who were not able 
to be present at this meeting may become 
charter members by making payment to the 
treasurer and having their names approved by 
the executive committee. 

The next meeting will probably be held in 
November with an annual meeting next spring, 
when a constitution will be regularly adopted. 


Advisory Council 


a Governor, ex officio, Hon. Gifford Pin- 
chot. 

Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, Provost Emeritus 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Henry S. Drinker, President Emeritus 
of Lehigh University. 

Dr. W. J. Holland, Director Emeritus of 
Carnegie Museum. 

President, Dr. O. E. Jennings, University 
of Pittsburgh; Vice President, Dr. C. E. Mc- 
Clung, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Joseph Illick, State Department of Forests and 
Waters; Assistant Secretary, T. L. Guyton, 
State Department of Agriculture; Treasurer, 
Dr. Frank Kern, State College; Editor, Dr. 
George H. Ashley, State Geologist, Depart- 
ment of Forest and Waters; Press Secretary, 
Dr. J. P. Kelley, State College. 


Executive Committee 

The executive committee is to consist of the 
officers and former presidents. Since there 
are no former presidents to serve, the follow- 
ing names were added to the Executive Com- 
mittee: J. B. Miller, Lehigh University, (4 
yrs.); W. V. Bingham, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, (3 yrs.) ; John A. Miller, Swarth- 
more College, (2 yrs.) and S. H. Derickson, 
Lebanon Valley College, (1 yr.). 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE NEW CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Name—The name of this organization shall 
be The Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association. 

Object—(1) The suggestion and discussion 
of questions for the improvement of the public 
schools. (2). The advocacy of needed legisla- 
tion and the scrutiny of all bills proposed. (3) 
The promotion of efforts to increase the ef- 
ficiency and secure the best results in the man- 
agement of the schools. 

Members—Any Board of School Directors or 
Board of Public Education or any public 
School Director whose Board is not a member 
of this Association shall be eligible for mem- 
bership, and may become a member by send- 
ing the name of the applicant to the Secretary- 
Treasurer and paying the dues. All past presi- 
dents of the Association are life members of 
the Association. 

Dues—For first-class districts, $12.00; sec- 
ond-class districts, $8.00; third-class districts, 
$5.00; fourth-class districts, $3.00; individual 
members, whose Boards are not members, 
$2.00. .Membership by a Board entitles all the 
members of that Board to attend the conven- 
tion without extra membership fees. 

Officers—President, three Vice Presidents, 
Secretary-Treasurer and five Directors. The 
officers compose the Executive Committee. 

Vacancies—To be filled by appointment by 
the President. 

Meetings—Annually, in February at Harris- 
burg. Special meetings may be called by the 
Executive Committee or by the President. 

Quorum—Majority of the members regis- 
tered as present at a meeting. 

Executive Committee—President is Chair- 
man of the Committee. The committee shall 
have power and authority over affairs of the 
Association during interim between meetings 
of the Association. Shall also arrange pro- 
gram for annual meeting. 

Other Committees—Credentials, Resolutions, 
Legislative, Nominations and Necrology. 
Their duties are similar to like committees 
in other organizations. 

Ausxiliary—The Chairmen of the Legisla- 
tive Committees of the County Directors’ As- 
sociations shall compose a Legislative Coun- 
cil as an auxiliary to the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the State Directors’ Association. 

Amendments—The Constitution may be re- 
vised or amended at any annual meeting of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote.—Jesse 
K. Townsend. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission at 
Washington calls for the following: 

Teachers for the Indian Service, $760 plus 
increase granted by Congress of $20 a month. 

Physicist, $3,800-$5,000. 

Associate Physicist, $3,000-$3,600. 

Assistant Physicist, $2,400-$3,000. 
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STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ COM- 
MITTEES 


J. K. Townsend, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors’ Association, has 
appointed the following committees: 

Legislative—Three-year term—O. R. Brown- 
field, Chairman, Fairchance, Fayette County 
and Mrs. E. Grace McCauley, Beaver, Beaver 
County; two-year term—A. W. Sandeen, Brad- 
ford, R. D. No. 1, McKean County and Mrs. 
E. C. Griffith, Parkers Landing, Armstrong 
County; one-year term—C. M. Butler, Thomp- 
son, Susquehanna County; W. E. Schnee, 
Montgomery County and Mrs. Margaret Gar- 
ner, Norristown, Montgomery County. 

Resolutions—J. D. Evans, Chairman, Mc- 
Keesport, Allegheny County; J. W. Johns, 
Davidsville, Somerset County; Edwin P. 
Young, Towanda, Braddock County; Mrs. 
Anna L. Lingelbach, Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia County; Charles Thrasher, Star Junc- 
tion, Fayette County; Robert R. Hays, Hick- 
ory, Washington County; Frank D. Barn- 
hart, Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland County; 
Mrs. Sarah M. Snyder, Eldersville, Sullivan 
County; W. A. Callan, Cresson, Cambria 
County; T. I. Mairs, State College, Center 
County; F. A. Bittner, Meyersdale, Somerset 
County; Mrs. Nellie Clark, Shippensville, 
Clarion County. 

Necrology—Mrs. Mary K. Eves, Chairman, 
Millville, Columbia County; M. M. Clark, 
Townville, Crawford County; F. E. Matthews, 
Summerville, Jefferson County; Mrs. Belle W. 
Aumsent, Strasburg, Lancaster County; 
George W. Harrison, St. Clair, Schuylkill 
County. 





NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


The National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations held its 28th an- 
nual convention May 5 to 10 at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota with the president, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Reeve, presiding. Hotel St. Paul was head- 
quarters. More than four hundred delegates 
attended the opening banquet at which Ella 
Ruth Boyce, President of the International 
Kindergarten Union and Anna Steese Richard- 
son of the Bureau of Good Citizenship of the 
Woman’s Home Companion were guests of 
honor. 

Reports of national officers and chairmen of 
departments occupied the day’s session May 6. 
The evening session was addressed by Alma 
Binzel of the Federation for Child Training 
on “Training for Parenthood,” the convention 
topic. Miss Binzel pointed out that time, 
money and energy are being expended as never 
before in the history of the nation in child 
development problems. She emphasized the 
pre-natal and infantile periods of children as 
the formative periods and said that the mak- 
ing or marring of character was a first re- 
sponsibility of parenthood. Bird T. Baldwin, 
Director of Child Welfare Research Station, 
Iowa, presented a graphic résumé of his ex- 
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tensive research by means of an illustrated 
lecture on “Child Development.” 

The session of May 7, held in conjunction 
with the Second Annual Home Education Con- 
ference, under direction of United States Com- 
missioner, John J. Tigert, and the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, covered the topics 
of Extension Service for Home Education, the 
Library in the Home Education Movement, 
The Part of Press and Publicity in Home Edu- 
cation and Practical Methods of Co-operating 
for Education of Parents. W. Carson Ryan, 
Professor of Education at Swarthmore College 
and Mrs. A. H. Reeve led discussions. The 
big opportunity of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation was recognized by these leaders as the 
medium for carrying on successful extension 
work in fields of rural and adult education. 


The place of intelligent recreation in educa- 
tion was recognized by an evening session de- 
voted to the presentation of a film, “Playing 
for Health,” by C. Ward Crampton of New 
York City, National Chairman of Physical 
Education. The Crampton film will be released 
in the fall by Pathé in seven consecutive week- 
ly exhibitions. 

Business sessions and Round-Table confer- 
ences were the order of May 8. Among expert 
educators taking part were Julia Wade Abbot 
of the National Child Welfare Association; 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, National Chairman 
of Social Standards; and Charl O. Williams, 
National Chairman of School Education. 

Evening addresses by Florence Hale on Par- 
ents’ Problems in the Country, and by W. D. 
Owen of Chicago Normal College, former Pres- 
ident of the N. E. A., on the “High School 
Age” presented viewpoints of greatest value to 
P. T. A. workers. Miss Hale stressed the im- 
portance of community activities in rural sec- 
tions and the idealization of country life if 
we would preserve the American rural spirit. 
The trend toward general secondary education 
through vocational channels, opportunity 
schools and fundamental understanding of the 
real scope of education was elaborated by Dr. 
Owen. Friday was Presidents’ Day. 

An attractive feature of the convention was 
the co-operative educational exhibit to which 
twenty national child welfare organizations 
contributed. Literature, posters, book exhibits 
and material from all organizations published 
free or at small cost were shown. More than 
600 registered for the convention. Thirty- 
seven states were represented by one or more 
voting delegates. Forty-six states are now or- 
ganized with state branches. The national 
membership is 630,000. 

Austin, Texas, was chosen as the next an- 
nual meeting place. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention was one aiming to promote improved 
juvenile courts and methods of procedure; an- 
other, advocating hot lunches and supervised 
noon hour in all rural schools; and a third, 
endorsing the’ establishment of consolidated 
schools. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Ursinus College Offers Five Scholarships 


Five scholarships of $250 each are offered 
by Ursinus College to young men. The appli- 
cants must be graduates of first class high 
schools. Selection for the scholarships will 
be based on personality, scholastic ability and 
physical vigor. The scholarships will be re- 
newed during the four years providing that 
the holder continues to fulfil the requirements. 
For further information and application blanks 
write to The Committee on Scholarships, Ur- 
sinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology Fellowships 

Four fellowships, each paying a yearly sti- 
pend of $750 have been established by the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology for metallurgi- 
cal research. The fellowships will be awarded 
to college graduates registering as candidates 
for the degree M. S. Investigation of problems 
will begin August, 1924. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Scholarship 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will award 
a scholarship of $100 to the boy or girl who 
does the most outstanding club work in 1924 
in any of the 17 counties of Pennsylvania tra- 
versed by the B. and O. Railroad. The money 
may be used for a course at Pennsylvania 
State College or for an educational trip to the 
International Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 


Lincoln Essay Contest 

The Illinois Watch Company offers annually 
a medallion struck in government bronze to 
the high school or junior high school student 
in every recognized or accredited high school 
in the United States who writes the best es- 
say on Abraham Lincoln as judged by the 
English Department of that school, or by any 
committee of local judges selected by the high 
school authorities. On one side of the medal 
is cast the bust of Abraham Lincoln, the years 
of his birth and death and the name “Lincoln.” 
On the reverse side is a wreath with the le- 
gend, “Lincoln Essay Awarded to —————. 
The original intention was to have the medal- 
lions awarded on February 12 each year, but 
delays make it necessary to continue the time 
of the contest so as to include commencement 
day this year. Further information may be 
secured from the Illinois Watch Company, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Emblem Prize Contest 

A State-wide contest is being launched in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania to secure 
an appropriate emblem for the Public Chari- 
ties Association of Pennsylvania. C. Valen- 
tine Kirby, State Director of Art, is chairman 
of the committee of judges. The prizes will 
be some form of art—a picture or a piece of 
sculpture—the first prize worth $25, the second, 
worth $15. The regulations are: 1. The draw- 
ing should be small in design and very distinc- 
tive in appearance, done in India or wash. 
2. The emblem should be so arranged that it 
may be encased perhaps in a circle, a diamond 
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or a rectangle. 3. It must be so clear that it 
may be photographed and used as small as a 
half inch in diameter. 4. It must be so drawn 
and arranged that it will lend itself satisfactor- 
ily for printing purposes. 5. The contestants 
should send their drawings to the offices of the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 
Room 608 Social Service Building, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, before June 20. 


THE PULITZER AWARDS 


The Pulitzer prizes awarded annually for 
distinctive work by American writers have 
been announced for 1923. The gold medal for 
the most distinguished and meritorious ser- 
vice rendered by an American newspaper went 
to the New York World for “the exposure of 
the Florida peonage evil.” 

Frank W. Buxton’s editorial “Who made 
Coolidge?” in the Boston Herald, of which he 
is managing editor was chosen as showing the 
best qualities embodied in any editorial of the 
year. The award was $500. Frank T. Cobb’s 
widow received a special prize of $1,000 in 
recognition of her husband’s distinction and 
worth as an editorial writer. 

Magner White won $1,000, the prize for the 
best reporter’s story, for his story of an eclipse 
of the sun, published in the San Diego Sun, 
San Diego, California. : 

“The Able McLaughlins” by Margaret Wil- 
son was esteemed the novel best representing 
wholesome American life and won thereby the 
stakes—$1,000. 

The play most representative of dramatic 
skill and higher theatrical standards is Hatch- 
er Hughes’ drama bearing the equivocal title 
“Hell-Bent for Heaven.” The estimate of the 
judges is worth $1,000 to Mr. Hughes. 

“The American Revolution” by Charles How- 
ard MclIlwain won the $2,000 award as the 
best book on the history of the United States. 

Michael Pupin’s “From Immigrant to In- 
ventor” won $1,000 as the best American bi- 
ography teaching patriotic and unselfish ser- 
vices.. 

Robert Frost’s book of verse “New Hamp- 
shire” won the palm and $1,000. 

You may or may not agree with the judges 
but it would be worth your while to read the 
above mentioned books if you have not already 
done so for they are surely to a high degree 
representative of the best which contemporary 
American literature can offer. 








Answers to “A Banquet in Hades” 
(Continued from page 616) 

1, Homer. 2, Milton. 3, Aristotle. 4, Dante. 
5, Charles XII of Sweden. 6, Horace. 7, 
Chevalier Bayard. 8, King Arthur. 9, Don 
Quixote. 10, Gen. Grant. 11, Shakespeare. 
12, Lord Byron. 13, Louis Phillipe. 14, Earl 
of Warwick. 15, Galileo. 16, Sir Isaac New- 
18, Leonidas. 
19, Lawrence. 20, Louis XIV. 21, Garibaldi. 
22, Abraham Lincoln. 23, George Washing- 
ton. 24, George IV. 25, Wellington. 26, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM OF COMMERCIAL STUDIES 


Clyde H. Garwood, Superintendent of Har- 
risburg Schools, addressed the ‘commercial 
teachers at the Gregg Regional Conference in 
Philadelphia on May 8 on the correlation of the 
junior-senior high school program of commer- 
cial studies. 

The reason shorthand has been tried in 
some junior high schools without much suc- 
cess, said he, is due to the emphasis which 
has been placed upon the vocational rather 
than upon the prevocational aspect. In order 
to make some headway a committee of teach- 
ers in the Harrisburg public schools was or- 
ganized to deal with this and other subjects. 
After due consideration this committee decided 
that shorthand taught on a_ prevocational 
basis is a proper objective for the ninth year. 

The schedule calls for two periods a week 
during the ninth year, three during the tenth, 
four during the eleventh and five during the 
twelfth yeat. The committee recommended 
that “stenography should be begun in the 
ninth year on a prevocational basis as an ex- 
ploratory course on the same basis as we are 
offering other subjects in our junior high 
schools.” 

Doctor Garwood expressed the belief that 
even if at the end of one or two semesters’ 
work in the ninth year a child decided he 
should not. pursue the subject of shorthand 
further, he could not have spent his time in 
school on any other subject to better advan- 
tage, “if he has any commercial tendency at 
all.” 

To the objection sometimes raised that chil- 
dren who learn shorthand so early are likely 
to cut short their school careers, Doctor Gar- 
wood said that the Harrisburg schools were 
on the 6-3-3 plan completely and that, follow- 
ing the practice of the best junior high schools 
in the country, they had ceased presenting 
diplomas at the end of the ninth year—they 
would no more think of doing this than they 
would present a diploma at the end of the 
third year before students entered the fourth 
grade. 

The discussion provoked by Doctor Gar- 
wood’s address brought out a number of in- 
teresting points. Elmer R. Hoke, originator 
of the Hoke Prognostic Tests for Gregg Shor't- 
hand, expressed the opinion that the matter 
boiled itself down to the question whether or 
not the pupil who has taken this work in the 
ninth grade will have lost anything else by it. 
He stated that in his opinion the pupil could 
not choose a more helpful subject. 

Edgar: F. Keller, Chairman of the special 
committee appointed by Doctor Garwood, dealt 
with the ‘question of building the senior high 
school course to correlate with the junior high 
school work. This he considered an adminis- 
trative problem. The principal would have 
to group such students as they came into the 
senior high school. 

Under the plan set forth by Doctor Gar- 
wood, junior high school pupils would have 
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but two periods of shorthand a week during 
the ninth year; three periods a week during 
the tenth year in senior high; and they should 
then easily fit into the regular senior high 
eleventh year work, provided shorthand is 
commenced in the tenth year (senior high) by 
those who have not taken it in the junior high. 
Senior teachers would be able in three periods 
a week during the tenth year to prepare the 
junior high students for this consolidation. If 
anything, it is likely that the junior high pupils 
should prove superior to the regular senior 
high pupils since they have had exactly the 
same number of hours of instruction but over 
a period twice as long thus permitting more 
thorough mastery. 

Doctor Garwood stated that shorthand was 
an elective in the ninth year and if students 
decided to pursue it vocationally it would be- 
come a required subject in the tenth year. It 
might be an elective in the tenth year if it is 
decided to introduce it below the eleventh year 
(in senior high). “But if a group of thirty 
young people want to start on any subject that 
can carry administratively, they ought not to 
be debarred from taking that subject if the 
program will permit it.” 





FLAG DAY, JUNE 14, 1924 


On June 14, 1777, nearly twelve months 
after signing the Declaration of Independence, 
Congress adopted the following resolution: 
“Resolved, that the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen stars, white 
in a blue field, representing a new constella- 
tion.” 

This resolution established the Stars and 
Stripes as the national emblem. Two months 
later, it entered the field of service. It was 
used at Ft. Stanwix August 6, 1777 and on 
February 14, 1778 was recognized by the 
French nation. 

Every day must be Flag Day in the public, 
private and parochial schools of Pennsylvania. 
Section 629 of the School Code requires that 
every school district shall display a flag upon 
or near school buildings and that all boards of 
education, all proprietors or principals of pri- 
vate schools and all authorities in control of 
parochial schools or other educational institu- 
tions, shall display the United States national 
flag, not less than three feet in length, within 
all school buildings under their control during 
each day such schools are in session. 

The coming anniversary will offer oppor- 
tunity to stress specially the lessons contained 
in the folder The Flag—How to Display It and 
How to Respect It—issued by the Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion. This can 
be made a part of the program of exercises. 
Musical literature is rich with appropriate ma- 
terial that may also be used. 

Tableaux that easily lend themselves to such 
exercises are: “The Flag of Our Country” for 
twenty pupils—one with a large American flag 
and nineteen carrying the letters which make 
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up the title; “Making the Flag,” for three boys 
representing Washington, Morris and Ross and 
two girls—one representing Betsey Ross and 
the other reciting “The Banner Betsey Made”; 
“The Evolution of the Flag” for seven pupils 
who describe the different flags used since 1497 
when Cabot landed at Labrador; Flag Drill by 
twenty-six pupils who carry strips that make 
up the flag. 

The pledge and salute to the flag is an exer- 
cise in which all pupils participate. Another 
impressive exercise is the assembly at the close 
of school when a bugler sounds “retreat.” It 
is a sign that the flag is coming down and that 
school is over. The pledge and salute are 
again given that the honor, glory and tradi- 
tions of the flag shall not die. 


Suggested material for programs may be 
found in the following: 


Bibliography 


Blaisdell and Ball—Our Nation’s Flag. Short 
Stories from American History—Ginn 

Fallows, Samuel (ed)—Story of the American 
Flag, with patriotic selections and incidents 
—Educational Pub. Co., Chicago 

McSpadden, J. W.—Book of Holidays—Crowell 

Olcott, F. J., ed.—Good Stories for Holidays— 
Crowell 

Preble, George W.—History of the Flag— 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Schauffler, R. H—Flag Day—Moffat 

Stevenson and Stevenson—Days and Deeds— 
Doubleday 

Carrington, H. B.—Beacon Lights of Patriot- 
ism—Silver, Burdett 

Eggleston, G. C—American War Ballads and 
Lyrics—Putnam. 

Matthews, J. Brander—Poems of American 
Patriotism—Scribner 

Stevenson, B. E.—Poems of American History 
—Houghton,: Mifflin Co. 


Plays 


Aitken, I. M—Tribute to America. In Luetken- 
haus’ Plays for School Children—Century 
Hubbard, E.—Our First Flag. In Little Ameri- 

can History Play for Little Americans—San- 


rm 
Luetkenhaus and Knox—Our Flag. In Story 
and Play Readers—Century 
Making of the First American Flag—lIn First 
Flag and Other Patriotic Plays and Exer- 
cises—Educational Pub. Co. 
Merington, M.—First Flag. In Holiday Plays 
—Duffield ; 


Other Selections 
The Flag—How to Display It, How to Respect 


It—The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


—p. 609, June SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Murphy, Ig. I.—Behold the Flag—p. 166, No- 
vember SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Owsley, A. M.—Respect the Flag—p. 38, Sep- 
tember SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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HAZLE TOWNSHIP (HAZLETON, PA.) 
HIGH SCHOOL BOYS’ BAND 


The Hazle Township High School Boys’ 
Band was organized last fall under the direc- 
tion of Victor A. Oswald, Supervisor of Music 
of the Hazle Township Schools. 

Through the co-operation of Superintendent 
Joseph B. Gabrio, the Board of Directors and 
M. W. Garrette, Principal of the High School, 
the movement was launched in a very elabor- 
ate manner. 

The Board of Directors voted an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 for the equipment, with the re- 
sult that this is one of the best organized and 
most fully equipped school bands in the coun- 
try. The instruments were made by the C. G. 
Conn Co. and the uniforms were purchased 
from Henderson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every boy in the band was a beginner Oc- 
tober 1 last year. The ensemble playing of the 
band commenced in January. The band made 
its first appearance on Friday, May 2 by 
heading the Boys’ Week Parade in the city 
of Hazleton. During Music’ Week the boys 
gave several concerts and serenaded every 
school in the district. The present engage- 
ments include several out of town parades and 
commencements. 

The instrumentation of the band is as fol- 
lows: 14 clarinets, 7 cornets, 4 altos, 2 bari- 
tones, 4 saxophones, 6 trombones, 3 tubas, 4 
percussion. 

The enrolment of the band is 44 and boys 
= taken from the four classes in high school 
only. 

The personnel is as follows: 

Peter Muscovitch, Herman Bressler, John 
Fetchko, Philip Galdon, Henry Houser, Steph- 
en Cimbala, Andrew Yanchko, Joseph Washko, 


Max Rossi, Stephen Fulton, Michael Prokop, 
Elsworth Minnich, Albert Toreson, Frank 
Sheminsky, Neil Organ, Joseph Yamulla, An- 
drew Puhak, Frank Dushanko, Howard Spade, 
Bernard Lapinski, James McElwain, Elmer 
Gardner, James Hall, Frank Cervasio, John 
Tychinski, David Renshaw, Joseph Cortese, 
Morton Baskin, Micheal Burchak, Thomas 
Arey, Vincent Boyle, William Crabtree, John 
Sellers, Michael Danay, Leo Moore, David 
Zillig, George Haswell, Adam Sabatella, Was- 
sil Smerekanich, Adolph Sheminsky, Stephen 
Fekety, George Yurick, James Angelo and 
George Rusnock. 





MUSIC WEEK 

Pennsylvania’s contribution to National 
Music Week, May 4-11, was the greatest since 
the inauguration of the movement. Included 
in the week’s activities were some of the most 
stupendous musical enterprises ever under- 
taken in the country. 

Very gratifying is the fact that the observ- 
ance was more extended, than in preceding 
years, reaching a greater number of communi- 
ties. As a consequence, the message of music 
and a better appreciation of its value were 
carried to a larger number of people. 

Pennsylvania’s growth musically has been 
steady and effective during the past few years. 
This is very noticeable in the quality of music 
in the schools, the development of instrument- 
al organizations, the wider use of music in in- 
dustries, business houses, hospitals and wel- 
fare institutions and the improved singing 
and higher standard of music at club and com- 
munity meetings. 

Music organizations, artists—professional 
and amateur—higher educational institutions 
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and schools never did more effective music 
work than during the recent Music Week cele- 
bration. Churches, stores, industries, radio 
stations and club organizations made contribu- 
tions that stand out as being unique and of a 
high degree of excellence. 

381 cities, boroughs and townships in the 
State held organized celebrations. 60 colleges 
.and normal schools and 90 musical institutions 
and: preparatory schools gave programs that 
brought into action all their musical organi- 
zations. In the 1,800 school districts in which 
the week was observed, one and three-fourths 
millions of school children participated in the 
vocal work and 25,000 in instrumental work. 
Between 500 and 600 school districts held music 
memory contests and more are scheduled for 
the play festivals to be held before the close 
of the school term. 

Philadelphia’s celebration, of course, was the 
banner one. No city in the country has ever 
excelled her Music Festival, which practically 
extended over a period of three weeks. Pitts- 
burgh did its best piece of work. The city 
was well organized. The music memory con- 
test, in which 9,000 pupils from 215 schools 
participated, and the Music Festival of 2,700 
school children were outstanding events. Har- 
risburg’s celebration was very effective, as 
usual. All music activities were in motion; 
the schools made a noteworthy contribution. 

Music competitions featured the observances 
at Scranton, Reading, Clarion Normal School, 
Coatesville, Chester and Berks Counties and 
other places. Operas were among the features 
at State College, Indiana Normal School, Sun- 
bury and Harrisburg. 





HIGHER EDUCATION AND INSURANCE 


In an address before The Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, J. Campbell White, 
President of the Biblical Seminary of New 
York, advocated that all members of gradu- 
ating classes of all institutions of college rank 
take out 20-year endowment policies on their 
lives, for modest sums of say $250 each. This 
will be only the beginning of the process of 
paying back by the student of the debt he 
owes to his college, for every good college in- 
vests from $1,000 to $3,000 in every student 
who graduates, in addition to all that the stu- 
dent pays in the form of tuition. When the 
class returns for its twentieth anniversary, 
these policies would all mature, and the total 
fund would be available for any object which 
the class might designate. By the time these 
policies have been paid, many of these students 
would be able to take out a further policy of 
perhaps $1,000, $5,000 or $10,000 in behalf 
of the institution. After a few classes in any 
college have taken out insurance in this form, 
it would come to be regarded as the normal 
thing for every succeeding class to do. Prince- 
ton, Mount Holyoke and Wellesley Colleges 
have all done this for several years past. Many 
other colleges also have begun to promote this 
plan in their graduating classes. 














THOMAS A. STETLER 

Thomas A. Stetler, County Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Snyder County, died 
at his home in Middleburg on February 27. 
Professor Stetler taught in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania from 1889 to 1905 when he 
became principal of the Middleburg Public 
Schools. He retired from this position in 1908 
to become County Superintendent of the 
schools of Snyder County, a position which he 
held at the time of his death. 


The fact that he held this position for sev- 
enteen years bespeaks him a man conscientious 
in his work and possessing the confidence of 
his associates. He was an aggressive worker 
and believed that the merit of work speaks 
for itself. A man of strong convictions, he 
gave his best to every worthy cause. He is 
survived by his wife and two sons, Russell A. 
Stetler and Thomas H. Stetler. 





ANNUAL SPRING SCHOLASTIC AND 
FIELD EVENTS 


May Festivals, Community Days, Field 
Days and June Pageants are engaging the at- 
tention of Pennsylvania school authorities in 
increasing numbers. Celebrated as annual af- 
fairs in cities and boroughs for some time past, 
they have this.year been held in 70 per cent 
of the counties of the State. 

The special occasions were originally fea- 
tured by tracks and field meets. Today many 
counties combine farm products, literary, aca- 
demic, art, music and penmanship contests with 
the athletic events. The competitive spirit and 
the great number of students participating 
have stimulated interest to such an extent that 
the attendance has astounded the promoters. 


Chester County’s May Day is one of the 
great events of the year and is a notable ex- 
ample of a combination of school activities. 
Berks County is another. This year in the 
music contests eighteen high schools competed 
in class A; eleven in class B and fifteen in the 
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elementary school competitions. At the Clar- 
ion Normal School the Festival included sev- 
eral counties. The competitions covered vari- 
ous fields. A new feature that proved attrac- 
tive and interesting was the orchestra compe- 
tition. 

Five counties—Sullivan, Dauphin, Clinton, 
Northumberland and Cumberland—had track 
meets for the first time this spring and all re- 
port very successful meets. Dauphin County 
held sectional meets in which all school dis- 
tricts of the section participated. Demon- 
strations of various types of activity were 
given and the parents and friends were highly 
pleased. 

Adams County, with only one large high 
school, had nine hundred entries in the athletic 
contests and fully fifty per cent of these were 
girls. This brings out the significant fact that 
the boys and girls of the small high schools and 
rural schools are taking a great interest in 
track and field athletics. Lycoming and Cam- 
eron counties which conducted very successful 
field days, had a large proportion of their 
entries from the rural schools while in North- 
umberland County all the high schools under 
the county superintendent were represented in 
the boys’ and girls’ events. 

The above are typical of the interest that 
has been aroused through the agency of these 
gatherings. School officials report a marked 
advance in school work as a result of the com- 
petitions. Students in the different schools 
have become better acquainted, resulting in a 
spirit of good fellowship and fine sportsman- 
ship. Parents have attended in large numbers 
and have manifested enthusiastic interest. 





THE TWENTY-THIRD INTERNA- 
TIONAL 


The greatest artists from Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Great Britain, Holland, It- 
aly, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden and the 
United States are represented in the Interna- 
tional Art Exhibition which opened in Car- 
negie Institute April 24 to continue through 
June 15. 

European artists have contributed 254 paint- 
ings to the exhibit and American, 123. The only 
prize honor won by an American artist was 
awarded to Daniel Garber of Lumberville, 
Bucks County, for his canvas entitled “Syca- 
mores.” 

Among the American exhibitors are the fol- 
lowing Pennsylvanians: Cecilia Beaux; The- 
resa Bernstein; R. Sloan Bredin; Arthur B. 
Carles; John R. Conner; Florence Este; John 
F, Folinsbee; Daniel Garber; William Glack- 
ens; Johanna K. W. Hailman; George Hard- 
ing; Clarence R. Johnson; George Luks; Mil- 
dred B. Miller; George Oberteuffer; Malcolm 
Parcell; Howard A. Patterson;. Edward W. 
Redfield; John S. Sarjent; Elmer W. Schofield; 
Leopold Seyffert; John Sloan; George W. Sot- 
ter; Robert Spencer; Henry O. Tanner; 
Charles J. Taylor; Doran S. Trogdon; Paul- 
ette Van Roekens; Bryan A. Wall. 
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CHARLES ALBRIGHT 


Charles Albright, late Superintendent of the 
Schools of York County, was born August 5, 
1873 near Sherman’s Church in West Manheim 
Township, York County, Pa., and died January 
7, 1924, at Hanover, Pa. When a young mar 
Mr. Albright: attended the public schools of 
Penn Township, later matriculating in the 
Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Ship- 
pensburg and graduating in the class of 1895. 
He pursued a post-graduate course at that 
school. 

Professor Albright taught school at Neffs- 
ville, Lancaster County, and Dover, York 
County. He was principal of the Spring 
Grove High School for four years and was 
later principal of the Hanover Street grade 
school for a number of years. He then became 
a member of the faculty of the Hanover High 
School, teaching mathematics and science. 

In 1915 he was appointed Assistant Super- 
intendent of County Schools and served in this 
capacity for seven years under the late Charles 
W. Stine. Upon the retirement of the latter, 
Professor Albright was elected County Super- 
intendent on April 11, 1922 by the school di- 
rectors of the county. He assumed the duties 
of this office on May 1, 1922 and served until 
January 7, 1924. Professor Albright’s educa- 
tional work in York County was ably and care- 
fully done and it will remain a monument to 
his ability as an educator. 





The attitude of a nation to child welfare 
will soon become the test of its civilization — 
Herbert Hoover. 
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By Frank Trusk Bacon, Noble, Pa. 
LOUISE D. BAGGS 


Louise D. Baggs, Superintendent of the Bris- 
tol Schools for twenty-seven years, is retiring 
at the close of the present school year. Miss 
Baggs has the distinction of being the only 
woman superintendent of schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Miss Baggs is a Philadelphian by birth and 
training. She is a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School and taught her first school 
in a two-room building in Abington Township, 
1882-1886. Later she taught two years on 
Long Island, first, as eighth grade teacher, 
then as principal of the primary department. 
In September, 1892, she became high school 
principal under Matilda S. Booz, first Superin- 
tendent of Bristol Borough Schools. Five years 
later, upon the death of Miss Booz, Miss Baggs 
was unanimously elected Superintendent of the 
Bristol Schools. 


During the twenty-seven years of her regime 
the teaching staff has grown from eighteen to 
fifty-six and the school buildings from three 
to six. The high school has rated first class 
since 1913. The fact that Miss Baggs has 
been re-elected year after year speaks for it- 
self the satisfactory work she has done and 
the high esteem with which the Bristol towns- 
folk regard her ability. 





If you conquer your enemy his strength will 
be added to your own. 
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MARTIN GROVE BRUMBAUGH 


Martin Grove Brumbaugh, Governor of 
Pennsylvania from 1915 to 1919, was Presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A. in 1898. Dr. Brum- 
baugh attended Juniata College, graduating in 
1881. He also holds degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Perhaps no promi- 
nent Pennsylvanian has _ identified himself 
more fully with educational work than has Dr. 
Brumbaugh. 

After completing his college work he served 
as Superintendent of the Schools of Hunting- 
don County from 1884 to 1890, and during the 
period 1886 to 1891 was State Conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes in Louisiana; in 1895 he 
became President of his alma mater, Juniata 
College, resigning in 1906 to become Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Philadelphia. While 
holding that position he served from 1900 to 
1902 as first Commissioner of Education, 
Porto Rico. In November, 1914 he was elected 
Governor of Pennsylvania on the Republican 
ticket. 

Dr. Brumbaugh has kept up his educational 
work since 1919, lecturing at Chautauquas, and 
promoting the work of the American Play- 
ground Association. He recently assisted in 
an educational survey of Oklahoma. 

Dr. Brumbaugh is the author of many lec- 
tures; the Standard Readers (5 vol.); Stories 
of Pennsylvania and Liberty Bell Leaflets (in 
collaboration) ; and The Making of a Teacher. 

He has done and is doing much for education 
in the State and, whatever other positions he 
has held, he has always been ready to direct 
his best attention to the cause of education. 





COMMENCEMENT will be celebrated at the 
Normal Schools of the State with suitable ad- 
dresses and programs. Doctor Robert A. EIl- 
wood, Pastor of. the Boardwalk Church, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey will preach the baccalau- 
reate sermon to the graduating class at East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School on June 1. 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY of the Cleveland Art 
School will address the Edinboro State Normal 
School graduating class June 3. 

JUDGE Harry D. SCHAEFFER of the Orphans 
Court, Reading, will deliver the Commence- 
ment address at the Keystone State Normal 
School at Kutztown. 

Ezra LEHMAN, Principal of the Shippens- 
burg State Normal School, will address the 
graduating class commencement night on the 
subject “Under Marching Orders.” This will 
be the fiftieth anniversary of the graduation 
of the first class from Shippensburg Nor- 
mal. Filmore Maust of Carlisle, Pa., and 
John C. Sharpe, Head of Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J. will speak at the pageant 
in honor of this anniversary. Dr. Calvin C. 
Hayes, ’74 will deliver the baccalaureate ser- 
mon. 

J. GEORGE BECHT, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, will give the address at the Com- 
mencement exercises of the Slippery Rock 
State Normal School on June 3. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


SURVEY COMMITTEES 


J. George Becht, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, with the approval of Governor 
Pinchot, has appointed the following com- 
mittees to make State-wide studies in the fields 
of High Schools, Rural Schools, Appropria- 
tions and Subsidies, Teachers’ Institutes and 
Normal Schools: 


High School Committee 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; W. 
R. Straughn, Principal Mansfield State Normal 
School; C. S. Knapp, Superintendent Warren 
County; G. L. Swank, Superintendent North- 
umberland County; Thomas S. Marsh, Super- 
intendent Greensburg; Ben G. Graham, Super- 
intendent New Castle; W. H. Bristow, Prin- 
cipal Milford High School. 

The purpose of this survey is to make a 
study of the administrative practices, instruc- 
tional methods and courses of study used in 
typical counties and communities of the State. 


Rural Survey Committee 

Lee L. Driver, Director of Rural Education, 
Department Public Instruction; L. H. Den- 
nis, Director Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment Public Instruction; Hannah M. Kieffer, 
Shippensburg State Normal School; A. F. 
Kemp, Assistant Superintendent Mertztown; 
H. D. Parkinson, State College; T. S. Davis, 
Superintendent Blair County. 

This committee will make a study of several 
counties for the purpose of setting up new ad- 
ministrative practices and suggesting legisla- 
tion, adjustments and improvements that will 
make Pennsylvania’s rural schools comparable 
with the best in the nation. 


Committee on State Appropriations and 
Subsidies 

Benj. H. Ludlow, Ardmore; A. P. Akeley, 
Superintendent Potter County; C. A. Ander- 
son, Superintendent Jefferson County; G. C. L. 
Riemer, Principal Bloomsburg State Normal 
School; Charles S. Davis, Superintendent 
Steelton; William M. Davidson, Superinten- 
dent Pittsburgh; LeRoy A. King, University 
of Pennsylvania; Francis B. Haas, Director. 

The purpose of this committee is to make a 
study of the appropriations made for all edu- 
cational purposes. 


Teachers’ Institute Committee 


Wm. W. Evans, Superintendent Columbia 
County; E. M. Balsbaugh, Superintendent Leb- 
anon; S. J. Slawson, Superintendent Johns- 
town; C. E. Dickey, Superintendent Allegheny 
County; C. W. Lillibridge, Superintendent Mc- 
Kean County. 

This committee will investigate current prac- 
tices in the institutes throughout the State; 
suggest improvements in program making and 
the establishment of such a type of profes- 
sional instruction as will advance teacher 
training and stimulate the self-improvement of 
those in service. The committee will also re- 


port on the type of instruction that may be 
substituted for the institute in the smaller 
districts. 
Normal School Committee 

William C. Bagley, Director, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Albert Lindsay Rowland, Executive 
Secretary, Director Teachers Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; John A. H. Keith, 
Principal Indiana State Normal School; Clyde 
C. Green, Principal Clarion State Normal 
School; Landis Tanger, Superintendent of 
Schools, Reading; S. E. Downs, Superinten-. 
dent of Schools, Ardmore; H. E. McConnell, 
Superintendent Mercer County; J. Andrew 
Morrow, Superintendent Bradford County; 
Anna J. Gannett, Principal Keystone School, 
Harrisburg and Mrs. Mary Hamilton, Trus- 
tee West Chester State Normal School. 





EXCEPTIONS TO COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE 


Official Statement by the Attendance Bureau 
State Department of Public Instruction 


There seems to be some misunderstanding 
in regard to conditions under which the board 
of school directors of any school district may 
excuse or even exclude a child from school at- 
tendance who would otherwise be under the 
Compulsory Attendance Law. 

Section 1415 of the School Code provides that 
this may be done in the case of children who 
are “prevented from attending school, or from 
application to study, on account of any mental, 
physical or other urgent reasons.” The use 
of this permission has been fairly clear in 
severe cases of chorea, epilepsy and other seri- 
ous physical conditions readily recognized by 
the medical examiner. There has been more 
misunderstanding where there is serious men- 
tal handicap. For the guidance of school of- 
ficials in this matter, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has adopted a statement of 
mental incapacity, which shall be considered 
an “urgent reason.” This statement which 
will be printed in the Teachers’ Register for 
1924-25 is as follows: 

A pupil may be excused according to law 
for physical, mental or other urgent reasons. 
All recognize that physical or mental in- 
capacity which will make it impossible for a 
childo attend school must be of a very serious 
nature. Before excusing or excluding a child 
permanently the school board should receive 
a certificate of this physical or mental in- 
capacity as provided below. It should be re- 
membered that this law provides that pupils 
may be excused, but does not require that they 
must be. When the law states “other urgent 
reasons” it is very clearly implied that the 
reasons must be as serious as the two just 
mentioned, that they must apply to the child 
himself and not to home conditions, and that 
trivial excuses must not be accepted. Sick- 
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ness, impassable roads, quarantine or weather 
so inclement as to endanger the health of the 
child constitute the only lawful reasons for 
absence from school under the urgent reason 
clause except in exceptional cases. 

The provisions of Section 1415 do not re- 
lieve school boards of the obligation placed 
upon the school district to provide special edu- 
cation for educable cases under the provisions 
of Section 1413, but are intended to apply to 
non-educable or custodial cases. 

Cases of physical disability should be certi- 
fied by medical inspectors on Form 98 of the 
Department of Health, or its equivalent in 
which it is stated that the child “requires in- 
stitutional training or care,” or is “not a prop- 
er subject for education and training.” 

Most cases of mental subnormality call for 
education in special classes, or in_ special 
schools as provided in Section 1413. Pupils 
may, however, be certified as non-educable 
and excused or excluded for mental disability, 
under provisions of Section 1415, as follows: 


1. When a_ medical inspector reports 
(Health Department Form 98) that the child 
shows “marked” or “extreme subnormality” 
and therefore “requires institutional training 
or care,” or “is apparently not a proper sub- 
ject for educational training.” 


2. When a child who is deaf or blind is re- 
turned to his home by one of the state or state- 
aided schools for the deaf or the blind as 
“uneducable because of mental deficiency” af- 
ter being given a trial for a full school year 
in such school. 


8. When a child examined bv the psychi- 
atrist in charge of one of the Mental Health 
Clinics established under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Mental Health of the State Wel- 
fare Department, or by the director of any 
other mental clinic approved by the Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, is reported by that’ 


Clinic as being so mentally defective that he 
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can not profit by instruction in a special class 
for subnormal pupils. 

4. When report is made by a psychologist 
certificated by the Department of Public In- 
struction that the child is so mentally defec- 
tive that he can not profit by instruction in a 
special class for subnormal pupils. 

5. When report is made by a psychological 
examiner certificated by the Department of 
Public Instruction that the child has a mental 
age score of four years or less in some stand- 
ard intelligence scale. 

6. When the child, having normal hearing, 
is a mentally defective mute. (Hearing mutes 
of over five years of age shall be presumed to 
be mentally defective unless evidence to the 
contrary is approved by the Department of 
Public Instruction.) 

Right of appeal on the part of parents. Par- 
ents may appeal to the Department of Public 
Instruction from the decision of the school 
directors in excluding their child. The action 
of the Department of Public Instruction on 
these appeals shall be valid and binding in 
like effect as law until reversed by proper ju- 
dicial authority. Parents may appeal to the 
Department of Public Instruction for recon- 
sideration of any case after the expiration of 
one year from the date of exclusion if the 
directors still consider it not advisable to ad- 
mit said pupil. 

It should be borne in mind by school authori- 
ties that excusing or excluding a child from 
school still leaves with them the moral obli- 
gation of encouraging the parents to secure 
proper provision for the child’s training and 
care. These nor-educable children respond to 
good home environment. Where the home en- 
vironment is very unsatisfactory, institutional 
care is probably desirable. Many low grade 
cases can be better cared for in their homes 
than in institutions. No case should be called 
an “institutional case” just because it is of 
very low grade intelligence. 





COMPARATIVE EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PURPOSES 
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3,300 WILL GRADUATE FROM NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


Approximately 3,300 seniors will gradu- 
ate from the fourteen State and two city nor- 
mal schools during June and the coming sum- 
mer session. The number in the senior class 
at the different schools follows: 


Bloomsburg . 277. . Kutztown. ...... 136 
California ...... 183 Lock Haven ....- 95 
Cheyney ........ 25 Mansfield ....... 198 
Clavion: js so cens:s 80 Millersville ..... 197 
East Stroudsburg = Shippensburg ... 204 
Edinboro ....... Slippery Rock .. 157 
on ear ederkis 364 West Chester ... 398 
Philadelphia : 
Pittsbureh t approximately Sokceese > OOO 
OVP A EB oiesid ceviors etsea 8260 





EXAMINATION DATES 
Professional examinations will be held as 
follows: 
June 16, 17, 18, 1924 
State Board of Optometrical Examiners, 
Philadelphia. 
June 16, 17, 18, 19, 1924 
State Board of Osteopathic Examiners, Phil- 
adelphia. 
June 18, 19, 20, 1924 
Dental Council and Examining Board, Phil- 
adelphia. 
July 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1924 
State Board of Medical Education and Li- 
censure, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
August 13, 14, 15, 1924 
Pre-Professional examinations—Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Scranton. 
June 5, 6, 7, 1924 
State Board of Pharmacy—Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. 





THE high school teachers of Central Penn- 
svivania held their annual meeting in Lock 
Haven, May 2 and 8. The following sections 
held meetings: English, Mr. Trembath. Chair- 
man, C. S. N. S.; Mathematics, J. E. Nan- 
carrow, Chairman, Williamsport; Foreign Lan- 
guages, Amy Hemsing, Chairman, C.S. N. S.3 
Science. L. J. Ulmer, Chairman, C. S. N. S.; 
Social Studies, E. A. Reams. Chairman, Lock 
Haven; Commercial, Zella Mortimer, Chair- 
man, Altoona. 


AT the State Normal School conference, held 
at the Indiana State Normal School April 11 
and 12. the Directors of training schools and 
Group Directors effected a permanent organi- 
zation and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, R. S. McDougall, Director of training 
school, Central State Normal School. Lock 
Haven: Vice President, U. P. Harley. Director 
of training school, Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School, Shinvensburg; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jennie M. Ackerman, Director of 
training school, Indiana State Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., will send the 
following. bulletins: 


A Stupy or DISTINGUISHED HIGH SCHOOL Pu- 
PILS IN Iowa. By Charles Deich and El- 
mer E. Jones. Bulletin, 1923, No. 46. 
58 pp. 10c per copy. 

Discussion and tabulation of achievement, 
home environment, physical conditions, college 
plans, study methods, ete. of 316 gifted pupils. 


SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA, VIR- 
GINIA. Bulletin, 1923, No. 56. 62 pp. 10c 
per copy. 


EDUCATIONAL DrrecToryY. Bulletin, 1924, No. 1. 
191 pp. 20ce per copy. 

A valuable handbook, containing a national 
directory of state education officers, county and 
district superintendents of schools, business 
managers, college presidents, heads of edu- 
cation departments, directors of summer 
schools, librarians, etc. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FEBRUARY, 1924. 
Herein are listed bulletins now available, 
published since 1910. 


CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS AND WOMEN’S’ CLUBS. 
Health Education, No. 5. 21 pp. 5e per 


copy. 
This study of child health is suggestive for 
those who wish to introduce such work in the 
local schools. 


THE CONTINUING NEED OF TEACHERS OF CHILD 
HEALTH. By Dorothv Hutchinson and Har- 
riet Wedgwood. Health Education, No. 
16. 18 pp. 5e per copy. 

Direction and suggestions on health subjects 
for the classroom. 


TRAINING COURSES IN CONSOLIDATION OF 
ScHOOLS AND TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. 
By J. F. Abel. 6 pp. 5c per copy. 
Contains prospectus of courses. 


Other pamphlets received: 
CHEMISTRY—EXTENDING ITS FRONTIER. 18 pp. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
A brief and simple discussion of chemistry 
in its relation to history, medicine and agri- 
culture and some remarks on its development. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING OF 
HYGIENE IN Pustic ScHoors. By Calvin 
N. Kendall and George A. Mirick. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Single copies free, 
in quantity 8c per copy. 
Suggestions for teaching hygiene in posture, 
eating and cleanliness. Methods of approach- 
ing the lesson are given. 


ARCHITECTURAL FENESTRA. 31 pp. Illustrated. 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. Free on request. 

Sales literature which contains worth-while 
information on school lighting, ventilation and 
architecture. 
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WORK OF CHILDREN ON TRUCK AND SMALL 
FRUIT FARMS IN SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 132. 58 pp. 10c 
per copy. 
Summary of data concerning certain child 
labor conditions. 


INSPIRATIONAL ASPECTS OF SCIENCE. 27 pp. By 
Samuel S. Wyer, Hartman Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Free on request. 

A collection of quotations on scientific sub- 
jects by famous men, with an introduction by 
the editor. 


SOME EXTRA-CURRICULAR PROBLEMS OF THE 
CLASSROOM. By Bernard Glueck. Publica- 
tion, No. 3. 15 pp. Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 50 
East 42nd Street, New York. 

An address treating the teacher’s consider- 
ation of the child as a personality. 


THE VICTROLA IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECRE- 
ATION AND PLAY. The Educational Depart- 
ment of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. 

A catalog of records adapted for folk danc- 
ing and games with interesting illustrations 
and an introduction by Elizabeth Burchenal. 


RURAL PLANNING. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1388. 30 pp. 

Treats the social value of parks, athletic 
fields, camps and the like in rural communi- 
ties. 


APPRECIATION OF ART: PAINTING. University 
of North Dakota Departmental Bulletin. 
No. 1. University, North Dakota. 

Analysis of certain famous paintings. 


LABOR INFORMATION. Issued April 2 by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Contains addresses on the subject of immi- 
gration by Samuel Gompers and John R. 
Quinn. 


Catalogs have been received from the follow- 
ing schools: 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. Bulletin re- 
garding the work of the 1924 summer ses- 
sion. 


Muncy NorMAL. Branch of Mansfield State 
ee Muncy, Pa. Summer session bul- 
etin. 





THE House of Representatives passed a reso- 
lution to amend the Constitution so that Con- 
gress may limit, regulate or prohibit the em- 
ployment of persons under 18 years of age. On 
the final roll call the division was: 


For 
167 Republicans 
128 Democrats 
1 Independent 
(Kvale) 
1 Socialist (Berg- 
er) 


Against 
13 Republicans 
56 Democrats 
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NEW BOOKS 

Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do’not purport to be critical reviews, but are 
intended to supply encugh information to enable read- 
ers to determine whether they wish ‘to secure the books, 


THREE PROBLEM CHILDREN. By Joint Commit- 
tee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
50 East 42nd Street, New York. 146 pp. 
$1.00. 

The Commonwealth Fund initiated in 1921 
a five-year program for the prevention of 
delinquency with the intention of demonstrat- 
ing and promoting the wide application of 
modern psychiatric science and visiting teacher 
service to the study and guidance of children 
presenting problems of conduct and malad- 
justment in school and society. 

This book contains case studies of three 
such problem children, with discussion of the 
problems involved. It is a book which should 
be placed in all professional libraries, to which 
teachers have access. 

Many teachers will feel that these cases are 
unusual and are not typical of conditions like- 
ly to be found in any school system. This at- 
titude will indicate that the case conference 
method would be helpful to teachers. If such 
a conference were conducted weekly by a con- 
genial group of teachers under an energetic 
leader, these problem children would be better 
understood. A book of this kind together with 
the series of case studies published by Dr. 
William Healey and Dr. Augusta. F. Bronner 
of the Judge Baker Foundation of Boston 
would be interesting text for use in such a 
class on case conference. 

This should be followed up by case studies 
known to members of the class of children 
who present problems of guidance and adjust- 
ment.—Francis N. Maxfield, Director, Bureau 
of Special Education. 


PIECES FOR EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. Com- 
piled by Mary Lovejoy and Elizabeth Ad- 
ams. 320 pp. Noble and Noble, Publish- 
ers. $2.00. 

A collection of poems for pupils in the first 
four years of the elementary school. The book 
is divided into the four seasons and the poems 
correlate with the nature study work. The 
selections vary in length and difficulty but all 
have an appeal to the child mind and are of 
recognized literary value. 


Book OF MopERN Essays. Edited by John M. 
Avent. 243 pp. Boni and Liveright. 

The editor aims by means of questions and 
discussion of each essay to establish for the 
student the habit of reading essays with in- 
telligent appreciation. The essays are by well 
known American and English writers. The 
subjects are chosen with a view to the inter- 
ests of the young reader. 


SHorT PLays OF Various Types. Edited by 
Milton M. Smith, Head of the Department 
of English, Horace Mann School for Boys. 
280 pp. Illustrated. Charles E. Merrill 
Company. 
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Twelve one-act plays suitable for high school 
presentation with a comprehensive introduc- 
tion. The notes are explanatory, give stage di- 
rections and musical scores where necessary. 
Appendixes A and B treat the reading and 
writing of one-act plays. 


THE LANGUAGE GARDEN. By Inez M. Howard, 
Alice Hawthorne and Mae Howard, Class- 
room Teachers in the . Tacoma Public 
Schools. 178 pp. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The authors, working upon the theory that 
language is the result of doing things, have 
tried to develop the same spontaneity in class- 
room language that is heard in the playroom. 
The idea of a language garden in which words 
are planted and errors weeded out appeals to 
the child’s imagination. The lessons corre- 
late with health teaching, silent reading, num- 
ber work and memory work. The Petersham 
illustrations are charming. 


THE Boys’ OWN Book oF POLITICS FOR UNCLE 
Sam’s YounG Voters. By William G. 
Shepherd, author of “Confessions of a 
War Correspondent.” XIV + 215 pp. Illus- 
trated. Macmillan Company. 

This book tells American boys how to click 
along with Uncle Sam by becoming experts in 
politics. Just as cooking produces food so 
politics produces government. If you have bad 
politics you are bound to have bad government, 
if you have no politics you have no govern- 
ment, which is anarchy. In most. readable 
form the author analyzes political parties, tells 
how men get into politics, who picks candi- 
dates, describes the “inside” of conventions, 
paints up the political boss and tells how it 
feels to have power. “Aggressive fighting for 
mar is the noblest sport the world af- 
ords. 


MEASURING RESULTS IN EDUCATION. By Marion 
Rex Trabue, Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of 
North Carolina. Edited by George Dray- 
ton Strayer. 492 pp. American Book Com- 
pany. $2. 

An effort to interpret the general principles 
of measurement for the average elementary 
school teacher. The author uses a few tests 
as illustrations of types of measurement but 
places his emphasis upon the principles in- 
volved in determining accurately the achieve- 
ments of pupils and in diagnosing their par- 
ticular difficulties. Some of the subjects made 
plain are distribution of age scores, medians, 
distribution of frequency, variability and dis- 
persion, correlation and the calculation of co- 
efficients. 


HIGH ScHooL ENGLISH Book. By Alfred M. 
Hitchcock, Hartford Public High School. 
VIII + 575 pp. Henry Holt and Com- 


pany. 

The author defines six problems which con- 
front the teacher of composition and presents 
their solutions. He gives: (1) Guiding prin- 
ciples covering the primary essentials of good 
composition (elementary rhetoric and func- 
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tional grammar); (2) A method for making 
school compositions mean more than the pre- 
scribed number of words by showing young 
writers how to win possessions from the world 
about them and from books: (3) Prominence, 
through habit forming exercises, to organiza- 
tion of material (sequence trails); (4) The 
mechanics of composition by means of unique 
and novel exercises; (5) A practical, voca- 
tional vein to the entire volume and (6) Ap- 
propriate material for individual assignment 
for both bright and dull minds. Mr. Hitch- 
cock gave up classroom teaching for three 
years and devoted the better part of his ener- 
gies of that time to the preparation of this 
text. 


EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN. By Lulu M. 
Stedman, Organizer of and Training 
Teacher in charge of the Opportunity 
Room, University of California, Southern 


Branch. Edited by Lewis M. Terman. 
VIII + 192 pp. World Book Company. 
$1.80. 


Ten children selected by the sifting process 
of educational and mental tests formed the 
charter members of a fifth grade class in the 
Opportunity room. In chronological age they 
ranged from 7 to 11 years, in intelligence from 
IQ 125 to IQ 167. The book describes, by the 
case method, the educational treatment of five 
of these gifted children from 1921 to 1923, one 
being the case of the child having the highest 
IQ yet reported, 214. The traditional recita- 
tion was abandoned and equal opportunity for 
each to develop to the maximum of his capac- 
ity was afforded. It is quite likely that the 
methods best adapted to gifted children will 
be found applicable to the training of all chil- 
dren. 


Farm AccounTING. By E. L. Currier, Pro- 
fessor of Farm Accounting, State College 
of Agriculture and Farm Mechanics, Boze- 
man, Montana; N. J. Lennes and A. S. 
Merrill, Professors of Mathematics, State 
University of Montana, Missoula. VIII +- 
287 pp. Macmillan Company. 

An introductory course in farm accounting 
for high schools and agricultural colleges. The 
authors have made a particular effort to 
achieve the greatest possible simplicity, econ- 
omy of time required for keeping the ac- 
counts and effectiveness of form in which the 
information that accounts contain is present- 
ed. Less than 10 minutes a day and a few 
days at the end of the year would yield the 
average farmer a larger return than he now 
gets for the same amount of time occupied in 
ordinary farm work. 


NEW COMPLETE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, with- 
out answers. By George H. Van Tuyl, 
Instructor in Business Mathematics in the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance, New York University. 440 pp. 
American Book Company. 

Objectives: training that leads to facility 
and accuracy in handling the fundamental op- 
erations of arithmetic; emphasis upon funda- 
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mental principles rather than on set rules; 
clearness and fullness of explanation; prob- 
lems that have informational value. Special 
features: a rapid calculation chart in aliquot 
parts and simple interest; suggestions for de- 
veloping skill and accuracy in addition; com- 
plete treatment of pay rolls, graphs, trade 
discount, and profit and loss; elimination of 
irrelevant material. 


MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING, a concrete 
consideration of the teacher’s classroom 
problems. By Harry B. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal.; George 
C. Kyte, Associate Professor of Education, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; 
and Herbert G. Lull, Director, Teacher 
Training, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. V + 286 pp. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

Part I orients the teacher for successful 
work in the socialized school. Part II explains 
motivation and gives types of teaching pro- 
cedures in harmony with the normal activities 
of children. Part III deals with economy and 
efficiency in teaching and in the socializing of 
children. Keeping in mind the increasing 
number of professionally trained teachers, the 
authors present very concretely by abundant 
illustrations material to enable the teacher to 
keep abreast of improved teaching, to see her 
daily task in clear perspective and to work 
with confidence in herself. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, an introduction 
to the study of life in human society. By 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor of So- 
cial Economy, New York University. Il- 
lustrated. IX + 484 pp. Macmillan Com- 


pany. 

Social science—living together in communi- 
ties in relationships with our fellow men—is 
the one great science which every one prac- 
tises. The author gives a thorough treatment 
of the fundamentals of this science adapted to 
the apperception of high school students. This 
book will make every one of its readers a more 
prosperous and a more useful member of so- 
ciety. It gives a general introduction to the 
various subdivisions of this field helpful to 
students who continue their preparation in 
college. Every one of its 27 chapters is re- 
plete with guides to conduct and challenges 
to good citizenship. 

WHatT SHALL I BE? Open Roads for Young 
Men. Edited by Clayton H. Ernst with 
an introduction by Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity. XII + 252 pp. D. Appleton and 
Company. $1.50. 


If a young man is undecided as to the oc-° 


cupation to choose for his career he could turn 
to no more helpful guide than this—a book 
to which a group of prominent men in business 
and the professions contribute chapters upon 
the fields in which they are specialists. In 
each section information is given on the indi- 
vidual openings there are for young men, all 
the way from law to pharmacy. If one thinks 
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of entering banking, farming, retailing, medi- 
cine or any of the other fields described in 
“What Shall I Be?” one’s thoughts will be 
clarified as to just what opportunities offer, 
what characteristics and preparation are need- 
ed in entering upon each. The book offers prac- 
tical, straightforward information and pro- 
vides the concrete reasons a man needs for 
choosing one particular career rather than an- 
other. In his introduction to the volume, 
Charles W. Eliot says that “This book, if in- 
telligently used, ought to be of great service,” 
and points out that its value is two-fold, the 
help it gives on deciding what not to choose as 
a career as well as its positive assistance in 
making a happy choice. 


LIVING ENGLISH For NEw AMERICANS. By Et- 
tie Lee and Jennie I. Page. 262 pp. II- 
lustrated. Macmillan Company. 

The method of this book is based primarily 
upon dramatization, and the action verb is 
the central idea of each lesson. The reading 
lessons, conversation exercises and pictures 
deal with facts the adult foreigner should . 
learn as soon as possible after he comes to the 
United States. 


A JouRNEY TO HEALTH LAND. By J. Mace An- 
dress and Annie Turner Andress. 194 pp. 
Illustrated. Ginn and Company. 72c. 

This little reader for third and fourth grades 
arouses interest in health habits by stories 
appealing to the child’s natural interests. 

There are questions and exercises for the chil- 

dren in drawing, story-telling, rhyme-making 

and dramatization. The project method of 
teaching is employed. 


LEARN TO STUDY READERS. Book Two. By Er- 
nest Horn and Maude McBroom. Teach- 
er’s Edition. 212 pp. Illustrated. Ginn 
and Company. 

This silent reader carries out the method 
employed in Book One (May JOURNAL, p. 567). 
It stresses the development of accurate com- 
prehension and contains many facts about 
every day life that the child should know in 
respect to animals, time, direction, foods, 
safety, manners and the like. Each reading 
lesson is followed by tests, questions or games 
which stimulate interest in the subject matter. 


First LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. By Philip A. 
Knowlton. 257 pp. Illustrated. Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Frank M. McMurry of Teachers College, 
Columbia University states in the introduction 
that this text purposes to prepare a basis for 
later geography. It presupposes no geography 
knowledge and is simple in thought and sen- 
tence structure. The vocabulary has been 
tested by Thorndike’s Word Book. Important 
facts are italicized. The illustrations are care- 
fully chosen and some are beautifully colored. 
The book will broaden the child’s understand- 
ing of the world in which he lives; this under- 
standing has been carefully linked to the child’s 
immediate interests. 
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PRINT SHOP ARITHMETIC. By J. A. Ginsbach, 
Supervisor of Apprentices at the New Era 
Publishing Company, Lancaster, Pa. 52 
pp. The Manual Arts Press. $1.00. 

This interesting book in the field of print- 
ing shop education should add materially to 
the effective teaching in school departments of 
printing. One of the most difficult problems 
that the instructor of any trade subject has 
to face is the preparation of text material in 
those subjects related to the trade. It is grati- 
fying to note that a man with the rich back- 
ground that Mr. Ginsbach brings to this work 
has organized print shop mathematics in such 
a helpful manner. The book is in six chapters 
covering the point system, type calculations; 
cutting and cost of a_ stock; comparative 
weights, costs, etc., of paper; space calcula- 
tions and job composition.—G. W. 

THE JOB OF BEING A Dab. By Frank H. Cheley, 
editor-in-chief of Father and Son Library, 
Denver. Illustrated. 338 pages. W. A. 
Wilde Company. 

One of the most practical of recent publica- 
tions on the “DAD PROBLEM” as related to 
the “boy problem.” The book is divided into 
seven parts, viz, The Boy Himself, The Job 
of Being a Dad, The Home and the Boy, De- 
veloping a Good Animal, Cultivating What 
Lies above the Ears, Directing Energy through 
Gang Life, Rooting Character and an Epi- 
logue. A volume of use to teachers as well as 
fathers. Emphasizes place of school in life 
of the son and challenges closer co-operation 
of father with school. The use of technical, 
scientific terms is carefully avoided, the book 
being written for use by the rank and file of 
fathers. It is intended as a stimulus to fath- 
ers toward chumship with sons. The author 
uses many illustrations right out of his own 
— century as a worker among boys.— 


WASHINGTON, THE YOUNG LEADER. By George 
William Gerwig, Ph.D., Pittsburgh. Illus- 
trated. 144 pages. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 

An exceptionally interesting story of the 
boyhood and young manhood of George Wash- 
ington. Clear style of the writer, together 
with careful choice of simple words, should 
make the book easy for even small boys to 
read. The book is full of “human interest” 
matter. As such it forms a unique volume. 
Fourteen chapters cover time from boyhood to 
his victory at Fort Duquesne. An experienced 
professional worker among boys, after reading 
the volume, said: “The story is told in such 
a style as to challenge boys of today to make 
the best use of their latent leadership ability. 
It should benefit every boy who reads it. The 
book should provide excellent assigned reading 
for junior high school or grade English classes. 
— of a place in every public library.”— 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 40 
pp. D. C. Heath and Company. 24c. 
The Constitution with a good synopsis and 
questions. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


J. GerorGe BeEcHT, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has appointed the follow- 
ing committee to advise with the State Normal 
School Principals on courses of study for rural 
teachers: Eli M. Rapp, Superintendent Berks 
County; Isaac D. App, Superintendent Dau- 
phin County; James J. Bevan, Superintendent 


.Carbon County; Lloyd H. Hinkle, Superinten- 


dent Bedford County; W. H. Kretchman, Su- 
perintendent Somerset County and F. H. Tay- 
lor, Superintendent Susquehanna County. 


Wru1aM J. O’SHEA has succeeded William 
L. Ettinger as Superintendent of the Schools 
of New York. Dr. Ettinger held the position 
for six years. His successor has been in the 
New York school system for 35 years and has 
been associate superintendent since 1918. He 
was not a candidate for the position. 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT received the school chil- 
dren of Harrisburg at the Capitol on May 1, 
Child Health Day. An interesting program 
followed. The modern Health Crusaders in 
costume sang of health and gave a drill. The 
life saving corps of girl scouts gave a demon- 
stration. Songs and dances completed the 
program. A child’s health and welfare exhibit 
in the rotunda of the Capitol was well at- 
tended. 


GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER was elected Presi- 
dent of Colorado State Teachers College at 
Greeley, Colorado on April 10, succeeding the 
late John Grant Crabbe. 


Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, Professor of English 
at the State Normal School at Slippery Rock, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence. 
With Mrs. Blaisdell he will leave late in 
August for a trip around the world, sailing 
from San Francisco. They will spend two or 
three months with their oldest son, who is pro- 
fessor of sociology at Peking University, and 
a month or two with their second son, pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Robert College, 
Constantinople. Their third son is doing 
graduate work in political science in Paris on 
a fellowship granted him by Swarthmore Col- 
lege. After spending the summer of 1925 in 
Oxford University, Dr. Blaisdell will return 
to Slippery Rock for the opening of the school 
year. - 


VIOLET May GUTELIUS, West Chester State 
Normal, ’22, presented before the Parent- 
Teacher Assocation of Millheim an interesting 
sketch of local history prepared to commemor- 
ate the centennial anniversary of the Millheim 
postoffice. The article appeared in three in- 
stallments in the Millheim Journal. 


RALPH R. SMITH, Supervising Principal of 
the Upper Moreland Township School, Mont- 
gomery County, has been appointed Assistant 
County Superintendent of Montgomery County 
Schools to fill the unexpired term of A. M. 
Kulp, who was appointed County Superinten- 
dent by Dr. J. George Becht. 
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SUPERINTENDENT AMOS E. KRAYBILL has 
been offered the superintendency of Asbury 
Park, N. J. on a three-year contract starting 
at $5,250 and increasing to $5,750. He served 
Asbury Park six years as superintendent be- 
fore accepting his present position in Potts- 
town. Before going to Asbury Park he was 
superintendent of the schools of Munhall, Pa. 


THE National Honor Society, the high school 
honor society which corresponds to Phi Beta 
Kappa in college, admitted the following mem- 
bers of the graduating class at the Norristown 
High School: Mary Anders, Eleanor Brecht, 
Grace Keller, Ralph Steinbright, Francis 
Schoffner, Sarah Moore and Ross Saylor. 


JOHN MORTIMER DALLAM, III, a junior at 
the West Philadelphia High School won a 
$1,200 scholarship and the right to represent 
the Philadelphia region in the National Ora- 
torical contest at Washington in June. Ed- 
ward J. Deissler of the Meadville High School 
came second and Nathan Lavine of the Tren- 
ton, N. J., High School, third. 


CHARLES WILLIAM ELIoT, President Emeri- 
tus of Harvard University, does not believe that 
the views of Nicholas Murray Butler will in- 
crease the strength of the anti-prohibitionists 
in the United States. He cites three reasons 
for his opinion: (1) The overwhelming major- 
ity of teachers and educators who believe in 
bringing up children not to use alcohol in any 
form for the sake of their own health. (2) 
The improvement in the condition of the popu- 
lation at large since the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and (3) The increased 
success in prohibition enforcement. 


THE following Pennsylvania educators will 
lecture at the summer session at Bucknell 
University: D. Montfort Melchior, Girard Col- 
lege; A. M. Weaver, Principal of Williamsport 
High School; Carl Millward, Superintendent 
of Milton Schools; Emory O. Bickle, Superin- 
tendent of Union County Schools; Charles D. 
Koch, State Department of Public Instruction 
and Nelson P. Benson, Superintendent of 
Lock Haven Schools. 


CHARLES S. KNIss, Supervising Principal of 
Summerville Township School, Beaverdale, 
won in the primaries for nomination for the 
legislature by over 1,000 votes over his nearest 
competitor. Mr. Kniss was President of the 

. S. E. A. department of supervising prin- 
cipals in 1922 and therefore served on the Ex- 
ecutive Council. He writes, “If I fare as well 
next November, I will be delighted.” 


H. B. WEAVER, Principal of the Kittanning 
High School, has resigned and will become 
oe of the New Kensington High School, 

uly 1. 


C. F. BECKER, Superintendent of the Elwood 
City Schools, was presented with a life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association 
by the teachers and pupils of the North Side 
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school at a banquet given by the teachers of 
the Elwood City schools on April 28. 


H. B. Work, Superintendent of the schools 
of Lancaster, with the co-operation of Stacy 
E. Peters, Principal of Stevens High School 
and B. W. Fisher, Principal of the Boys’ High 
School, has sent a letter to the patrons of the 
City High Schools stating the social functions 
which are recognized by the school authori- 
ties and for which they hold themselves re- 
sponsible. In order that the work of teachers 
and pupils may be of the highest possible 
standard, parents are asked to unite with the 
school in discouraging too many social func- 
tions among the students. 


O. P. BALLINTINE, Principal of the Scott- 
dale High School, has been elected Principal 
of the new joint high school now in course of 
building in Harrison Township, Allegheny 
County for the school districts of Harrison 
Township and Breckenridge Borough. C. L. 
Wagoner of the Scottdale High School fac- 
ulty has been elected to succeed Mr. Ballintine. 


F. G. Davis, formerly principal of the De- 
troit Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
accepted the position as head of the depart- 
ment of education at Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Mr. Davis will take 
up his new work in September. At present 
he is attending Columbia University. 


Jonas E. WaGNER, Assistant Director of 
Administration, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, was one of the speakers at the 13th an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials held at In- 
dianapolis May 12-16. The subject of his 
address was “Annual Reports as the State 
Department Sees Them.” D. D. Hammelbaugh, 
Secretary Harrisburg School District, presided 
at the sessions. 


JAMES WILLIAMS of Lansford won the Car- 
bon County Interscholastic Boys’ Oratorical 
Contest held at Lehighton. Harold Ash of Le- 
highton won the second prize. 


EpitH M. FouL, a student in the eighth 
grade of Biglerville won the State Essay con- 
test on “Highway Safety Habits I Should 
Learn.” She received $15 and a gold medal. 
Her essay will be entered in the National con- 
test in which she will compete for the trip to 
Washington and a solid gold wrist watch. 


EDITHMARION MCcELLIGOTT, English In- 
structor of the Cresson High School, Cresson, 
Pa. was the director of the high school pro- 
duction “Fifty-Fifty,” produced at Cresson on 
May 8. The audience considered it one of the 
finest plays ever produced in Cresson. 


F. E. COMPTON AND COMPANY entered the 
field of periodical literature for children in 
May with the first number of Compton’s Pic- 
tured Newspaper, a monthly paper. The sub- 
scription rate is $1 a year. 
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THE Paris office of the American University 
Union, 173 Boulevard St. Germain reports 
that during the academic year now closing 
3,000 American students attended French uni- 
versities. Students going to France to study 
will facilitate matters by inquiry at the above 
address. The London office of the Union at 50 
Russell Square, W. C. I. will give similar in- 
formation and issue Readers’ tickets for re- 
search in the British Museum Library. 


VANDERGRIFT dedicated a splendid addition 
to her new high school building, April 5. It 
consists of an auditorium, a gymnasium, a 
swimming pool and two shower and dressing 
rooms. The cost of the entire plant and equip- 
ment is over $330,000. Orton Lowe, Director 
ot English, Department of Public Instruction, 
made the dedicatory address. The auditorium 
will serve as a community center and Super- 
intendent C. H. Omo is already planning for 
a lecture and entertainment course to be held 
there next winter. 


A SPECIAL summer course of School Nursing 
given last year by Anna L. Stanley, State Su- 
pervisor of School Nursing, will be repeated 
this summer at State College. The course has 
been strengthened and supplemented by the of- 
fering of a course in Home Hygiene andCare of 
the Sick given under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and by a specially planned 
course in Nutrition given under supervision 
of Edith P. Chace, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics, Pennsylvania State College. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Dr. Carmon Ross, 
who will have charge of the demonstration 
school, for special demonstration of school 
nursing activities. 


IN order that teachers may determine those 
parts and sections of the Constitution on 
which their classes need further instruction 
the Institute for Public Service has prepared 
a test which contains forty questions, may be 
given in 10 minutes and is quickly scored. Re- 
prints of the test may be secured from the 
Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE Educator-Journal, the Indiana teachers’ 
magazine, has passed from the hands of L. N. 
Hines, Editor, to the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association. It became the official organ of 
that Association beginning with the May, 1924 
issue. The Educator-Journal is the second 
oldest teachers’ magazine in the United States. 
The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL was first 
— in 1852 and the Indiana Journal, in 


. R. O. Stoops, Superintendent of the Schools 
of York, is to be congratulated on the fact 
that when he goes as State delegate to the 
N. E. A. meeting at Washington, D. C. in 
July he will be accompanied by three dele- 
gates of the local group affiliated with the 
N. E. A. That means that the York teachers 
are 100 per cent members of the N. E. A. and 
will have 4 representatives in the national 
Representative Assembly of 1,000. 
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“THE Interscholastic Forensic Society” was 
organized at Elkins Park on April 12 by rep- 
resentatives from the high schools of Chelten- 
ham, Collegeville, Lehighton, Ridley Park and 
Souderton. The society is honorary and pur- 
poses to give recognition to high-school debat- 
ers and orators who enter interscholastic con- 
tests. The following high schools have made 
application and been accepted as charter mem- 
bers: Media, Glennor, Abington and East 
Greenville. Information in regard to member- 
ship and the constitution may be secured from 


-H. M. Wessel, Acting Secretary-Treasurer, 


Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 


THE Cunard Line will inaugurate a series 
of special summer sailings to Europe which 
will provide round trip passage at $170 per 
person. The entire third cabin accommoda- 
tion will be reserved for the exclusive use of 
tourists, college students and graduates, teach- 
ers, writers, artists and such other people of 
refinement as are anxious to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of economical travel or 
study abroad. . There will be three of these 
outgoing sailings, the first June 21, the second 
on the “Mauretania” July 2 and the third on 
the “Lancastria” on July 3. There will be 
similar arrangements for passage homeward, 
the “Berengaris” on August 23 and the “Sax- 
onia” on September 6 being two of the sailing 
dates already fixed. 


T. G. JoNes of St. Clair received special 
recognition from the Schuylkill County Edu- 
cation Association numbering 200 teachers 
on May 10 and 12 in view of the fact that he 
has completed his fiftieth year as a school 
teacher. He has taught twenty-three priests, 
two ministers, twelve doctors, ten lawyers and 
sixty-five teachers. 


THE cornerstone for the West End Junior 
High School at Norristown was laid on May 
10. Judge Williams of the Montgomery 
County Courts gave the principal address. 


CHARLES H. KEENE, Director of the Bureau 
of Health Education, Harrisburg, spoke on 
“A State Program in Education for Health” 
at the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association in Cambridge 
on April 26. “The Health of Youth” was the 
general topic considered. 


THE cornerstone of the new Henry Houck 
twenty-room grade school building at Lebanon 
was laid on the afternoon of May 23 with ap- 
propriate ceremony. 


ALL the foreign pupils of the Benjamin 
Franklin School at Williamsport took part 
in an Americanization Meeting of the Civic 
Club on April 29. Ella J. Stevenson, a teacher 
at the Benjamin Franklin School and chairman 
of the Americanization Committee, arranged 
an interesting program in which adults and 
children of foreign birth and parentage took 
part. The night school students were the 
guests of honor. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Albert Lindsay Rowland, author of “Teacher 
Rating as a Means of Improving Instruction,” 
is a graduate of Temple University and the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Rowland 
taught in the Philadelphia Public Schools from 
1904 to 1910. Later he was Critic Teacher in 
the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, Principal 
of the Practice School and Superintendent of 
the Schools of Radnor Township, Delaware 
County. As a recognition of his ability as an 
educator he was appointed Director of the 
Teachers Bureau of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the position which he now 
holds. It is largely to Dr. Rowland that 
Pennsylvania owes the organization of a mod- 
ern system of teacher training. Dr. Rowland 
is author of “Heroes of Early American His- 
tory,” and (with W. D. Lewis) of “The Silent 
Readers.” 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, author of “The Service 
of the Cheyney State Normal School to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” is a graduate 
of Harvard and a Phi Beta Kappa man. After 
graduation he taught at Tuskegee for three 
years, 1904-1907, leaving there to become 
Principal of Manassas Industrial School at 
Manassas, Virginia. In 1913 he was chosen 
head of the Cheyney Training School for 
Teachers, Cheyney, Pennsylvania, a position 
which he now holds. Under his administration 
the school has changed from a private school 
fo one of the standard Normal Schools of 
Pennsylvania. He is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Manassas Industrial School; he 
is Secretary-Treasurer of the Association of 
Negro Secondary and Industrial Schools, mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of the Arm- 
strong Association; founder and chairman of 
the Board of Managers of the West Chester 
Community Center and founder of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Colored Children in the 
Schools of Pennsylvania. He has written nu- 
merous articles for publication on education 
and the race question and is author of a vol- 
ume of poems “The Wings of Oppression.” Mr. 
Hill has made a place for himself in Pennsyl- 
vania’s educational field which could not easily 
be filled. 


Maude Alice Johnston, author of “A School 
‘Clean Up’ Campaign,” has been active in up- 
per grade teaching and supervision in the 
public schools of Centre, Clearfield and Alle- 
gheny counties. She has appeared on Insti- 
tute platforms in discussion of problems rela- 
tive to school and has published articles for 
educational magazines on such subjects as “Ex- 
periences of a Moral Discipline Teacher,” “In 
the Broader Vision,” “The Play Element” and 
“The Social Situation in the School Commun- 
ity.” She has attended Clarion State Normal 
and Pennsylvania State College and is at pres- 
ent a student in the University of Pittsburgh. 


Harry C. McKown, author of “The School 
Yearbook, Literature or History,” is Assistant 
Professor of Secondary Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and has a special inter- 
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est in the extra-curricular activities of schools. 
He holds his doctor’s degree from Columbia 
University and has had secondary school ex- 
perience in Iowa and Illinois. His “publica- 
tions” slogan is “Every School Should Have a 
Newspaper.” During the 1924 Summer Ses- 
sion of the University he will give a 
course on “School Publications,” one of the 
first of such courses ever to be given in any 
university. Dr. McKown is also an aviator, 
having been flying since the early days of 
aviation as well as throughout the war. He 
claims the unique distinction of being the 
first man ever to loop the 1-op in an airplane 
with a washing machine (which he was de- 
livering) strapped onto the plane as a passen- 
ger. 





NECROLOGY 


Herman A. Briggs, teacher of mathematics 
and languages in the Reading Boys’ High 
School, died April 12. 

Harriet McElwain, teacher in the Dilworth 
School, Pittsburgh, died April 6. 

Lydia M. Thomsen of the Shenley High 
School Faculty, Pittsburgh, died on March 16. 

Sara A. Shilliday, teacher in the Letsche 
School, Pittsburgh, died March 16. 

G. Stanley Hall, President Emeritus of 
Clarke University, died on April 25 at the 
age of seventy-eight. Dr. Hall is well known 
as an authority on psychology and education. 

Mary Beard, Director of intermediate 
grades, Lebanon, died May 14, 1924. She 
taught in the city of Lebanon all her life, 
starting in 1882. 


CALENDAR 
June 14, Flag Day 
29-July 4, National Education Association 
Convention, Washington, D. C. 
August 11-15, Superintendents’ Week, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 
August-December, County Institutes. See page 
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September 12, Mobilization Day, National 
Council for Prevention of War 
November 9-15, Children’s Book Week 
November 17-23, American Education Week 
December 7, International Golden Rule Sunday 
December 29-31, Seventy-fifth Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, Erie, Pa. 
February 22-26, 1925 Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 26-28, Twelfth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Teacher—Now, Junius, can you tell us what 
a primitive forest is? 

Junius—A primitive forest is a place where 
no human hand has ever set foot. 





The man who boasts that he says what he 
feels like saying should remember that the 
= does the same thing, and it sounds 
awful. 
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BUILDING NOTES 
A site of four acres has been approved for 
an eight-room high school building in Monon- 
gahela Township, Greene County. 


PLANS are being drawn for an addition to 
the public trade school at Bethlehem. Provi- 
sions have been made for a two-story struc- 
ture in the rear of the present building. The 
plans call for an automobile shop on the first 
floor and two classrooms above. This new unit 
was planned by the teachers and pupils of the 
Bethlehem school district and will be construct- 
ed in part by them. 


Robert C. Shaw, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Rural Education, attended the dedication of 
the Granville Consolidated School in Nippenose 
Township, Lycoming County. It is a three- 
room building on the unit plan. 


A site for a consolidated school was approv- 
ed in Bell Township, Clearfield County. 


THE corner stone of the new Greensburg 
High School was laid May 2. Robert C. Shaw, 
Assistant Director of Rural Schools, was one 
of the speakers. 


THE following bond issues were approved at 
the recent primary election: Allegheny County 
—Smithton Borough, $35,000 for elementary 
schools; Beaver County—Moon Township, 
$40,000 for schools; Bedford County—Bedford, 
$50,000 for a unit system school; Clearfield 
County—Lawrence Township, $20,000 for 
school improvements; Delaware County— 
Chester City, $1,500,000 for schools; Fayette 
County—Uniontown, $600,000 for high 
schools; Luzerne County—Nanticoke, $350,000 
for schools. 

Canonsburg school district has awarded a 
contract for a new 12-room brick school to be 
completed by fall. 
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The corner stone laying of the Harding 
Junior High, Philadelphia, was attended by 
8,000 school children and an equal number of 
adults. The address was made by State Sena- 
tor A. F. Daix. 


Construction work on the new Sharon High 
School was finished in April and the furnish- 
ings completed in time for the commencement 
which was held in the new auditorium May 29. 


BLOOMSBURG school board has adopted plans 
for a new $375,000 high school building. The 
structure will be colonial style and in addition 
to classrooms and laboratories will contain 
an auditorium and two gymnasiums, one for 
the boys and one for the girls. 


The following school districts have submit- 
ted plans to the Building Bureau, Department 
of Public Instruction: Allegheny County— 
Elizabeth Township, McKees Rocks, Ross 
Township; Beaver County—Moon Township, 
North Sewickley Township; Berks County— 
Reading; Cambria County—Cambria Town- 
ship; Clearfield County—Hudson Township; 
Dauphin County—Hershey; Delaware County 
—Newton Township; Erie County—Mill Creek 


Township; Greene County—Monongahela 
Township; Jefferson County—Perry Town- 
ship; Lackawanna County—Dickson City; 


Lancaster County—West Lampeter Township; 
Lawrence County—Bessemer; Lehigh County 
—Upper Macungie Township; Luzerne County 
—Forty Fort; Lycoming County—Jersey 
Shore; Northampton County—Wilson Bor- 
ough; Perry County—Millerstown; Schuylkill 
Susquehanna County— 
Springville; Washington County—East Pike 
Run Township, East Huntingdon Township; 
York County—Spring Garden Township, West 
Manchester Township, York; Westmoreland 
County—East Huntingdon Township. 
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a this — sailing should be made well in advan 

ee pre Summer Vacation tours to MEXICO $185 and up, 
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10 Day $150 
Tours to HAVANA and up 
For information regarding sailings and University af Mexico 
ummer Session, address 


N. Y. & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. Ft. of Wall St., N. Y. C. 
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Elementary Texts 


BOLENIUS READERS AND 
MANUALS 


A series to teach silent reading. 


HOYT AND PEET ARITHMETICS 
A three book series and a six book 
series 

TAPPAN’S HISTORIES FOR 

GRADES IV, V AND VI 
Books that pupils read and under- 
stand 


THWAITES-KENDALL JU. S. 
HISTORY, REVISED 1924 


The writers know history and 
children 
WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH 
SERIES 


Four books for modern hygiene 
teaching 


High School Texts 


MILLER’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Four books, to teach composition 
each year 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEM- 
ISTRY 


Gray, Sandifur, and Hanna 
A new type of text to meet the 
recommendation of the American 
Chemical Society 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Greenan and Meredith 
The only text using the problem 
method 
SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


_ Van Buskirk and Smith 
This text creates a desire to con- 
tinue the study of science 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES 


Consult the Penna. Reading List 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


16 East 40th St. - - NEW YORK 
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A NEW ANGLE TO THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


When Matthew Arnold, that great teacher of boys, was asked why he continually 
revised his courses, he replied: “Because I want my boys to drink at a fountain, not a 
stagnant pool.” To you as educators this question of taking the drudgery out of rhetoric 
and composition and introducing dynamics in its place, is one of no little importance. 
But when you come to appreciate the color given this subject in “EFFECTIVE EX- 
PRESSION” you will find many guide posts pointing to a solution. 


This book is the expansion, the development, of our definition of composition: 
“Composition is the process whereby the raw material of thoughts and emotions is made 
into the finished product of effective expression.” After fifteen years of experience with 
high school pupils, and with teachers in a leading summer school, the author, Dr. Charles 
E. Rhodes, Principal, Bennett High School, Buffalo, New York, was convinced that the 


conception of composition given in our definition does remove prejudices, does give a new point of 
view, and does give a new incentive to the pupil which makes him look upon composition writing as 
a challenge to all his powers of brain and heart. The idea of producing something does appeal to all 
wide-awake pupils. The plan works. The theory has been thoroughly tested in abundant practice. 
If composition is presented as this book explains it, most of the difficulties of the subject vanish, 
and in their place comes the joy of accomplishment, 


As Dr. Spaeth of Princeton University says: ‘There is a freshness in the treatment of old 
material, and a richness of new material in illustration of old principles that makes the book inter- 
esting reading to any lover of good English. Every page shows the experienced teacher, who has 
not devised a priori definitions and made schemes and systems to satisfy his sense of logic, but con- 
stantly keeps in mind the needs of minds struggling with actual problems of composition. To 
those whose business it is to instruct others in the art of writing, as well as to those who wish to 
make their own writing and speaking more effective, we can cordially recommend EFFECTIVE 


EXPRESSION.” 
Bound in cloth, 532 pages, $1.40 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London i 














\ TE WISH to employ a few principals or teachers, 
who have their own cars, to call on School 


Superintendents and Directors during the summer 
vacation. This is strictly school work and the really successful 
ones will find it so attractive they will prefer to remain in our 
organization rather than return to teaching in the fall. To these 
we will offer a permanent arrangement with advancement. Wo- 
men inclined toward sales work will be considered. 

In answering state age, whether married or single, how long you 
have been connected with school work in your State, and if you 
have ever had any sales experience. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
16 East 40th Street - - - New York City 
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Among the Best Books in the World for Lovers of Song. 


This Unique and Matchless Treasury of Favorite Song is most ‘‘ at home’’ where people 
love to sing. Its value cannot be reckoned in dollars. It never stands on the shelf disre- 
garded and forgotten. In Home or School, in Club or Society, in Libraries of ebery sort, on 
land or sea, wherever English is spoken it is an unfailing source of enjoyment. 

you want any or many of the 450 songs here named—150 from each book ? They 
are but one-fourth of the contents of the Three bolumes. Among the 1400 songs that are 
not here named you will find hundreds of good things you have neber seen or heard. 


Abide With Me—A Hundred Years to Come—Ah! I Have Sighed to Rest Me—Ah! ’Tis a Dream—All To- 
Oo | ether—Annie Laurie—Ask Me Not Why—Auld Lang Syne—Ave Sanctissima—Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly— 
° attle Hymn of the Republic—Beautiful Spring-Time—Beulah Land—Blue Alsatian Mountains—Blue Bells 
of Scotland—Blue Juniata—Boat Song—Bonnie Charlie—Bonnie Doon—Bride Bells—Brightly—Cheer, Boys, Cheer—Chide 
Mildly the Erring—Child of the Regiment—Christmas Time is Come Again—Clear the Way—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean— 
Come, All Ye Faithful—Come, Cheerful Companions—Come to the Old Oak Tree—Come Where Flowers are ane Come 
with the Gipsy Bride—Come, Ye Disconsolate—Danube River—Days of Absence—Dearest Spot—Do They of Me at 
Home?—Evangeline—Ever of Thee—Fading, Still Fading—Fair as the Morning—Far Away—Flee as a Bird—Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton—Forever and Forever—Freedom’s Flag—Gipsy’s Warning—Good-Bye—Hail Columbia—Hard Times Come Again 
No More—Home, Can I Forget Thee?—Home of the Soul—Home, Sweet Home—How Can I Leave Thee—I Dreamt I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls—In Happy Moments—In the Starlight—Ingleside—Janet’s Choice—Jeannette and Jeannot—Jolly Old St. Nicho- 
las—Juanita—Kathleen Mavourneen—Katy Darling— illarney—Last Rose of Summer—Lead, Kindly Light—Life Let us 
Cherish—Lightly Row—Loch Lomond—Long, Long Ago—Lovely Rose—Love’s Young Dream—Mary of_Argyle—Marseilles 
Hymn—May Queen—Meek and Lowly—Mellow Horn—Melodies of Many Lands—Miller of the Dee—Mill May—Minstrel 
Boy—Morning Red—Mountain Bugle—My Country, ’Tis of Thee—My Old Kentucky Home—Nancy Lee—Ninety and Nine— 
Oft in the Stilly Night—Old Granite State—Old House at Home—Old Oaken Bucket—Old Cottage Clock—Old Familiar Place— 
Over the Harbor Bar—Over There—Prayer from Freischutz—Pull Away, Brave Boys—Rain Upon the Roof—Robin Adair— 
Robinson Crusoe—Roll on, Silver Moon—Rosy Crown—Row, Row, Cheerily Row—Russian National Hymn—Scenes that are 
Brightest—Shells of Ocean—Silently Falling Snow—Silent Night! Holy Night!—Silver Chimes—Sleep, Gentle Mother—Speak 
Gently—Speak to Me—Speed Away—Spring, Gentle Spring—Star Spangled Banner—Steal Away—Sweet and Low—Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot—Tara’s Harp—Tea in the Arbor—That Sweet Story of Old—The Bridge—The Heart Bowed Down—The 
Long Weary Day—The Vacant Chair—Then You’ll Remember Me—There’s Music in the Air—Twickenham Ferry—Twilight is 
Falling—Viva L’America—Wake, Nicodemus—Waking or Sleeping—Wander Staff—Watch on the Rhine—We’d Better Bide a 
Wee—Weep for the Fallen—Welcome to Morning—What Fairy-like Music—What is Home without a Mother—What Will You 
Do, Love?—When Shall We Meet Again?—When the Swallows Homeward Fly—Why Do Summer Roses Fade?—Within < 
Mile of Edinboro—Won’t You Tell Me Why, Robin?—Woodman, Spare that Tree—Work, for the Night is Coming—When 
Stars are in the Quiet Skies—Yankee Doodle—Yes, the Die is Cast. And 450 more. 
A Farewell—A Life on the Ocean Wave—A Song for Our Banner—A Spring Song—A Thousand Leagues 
QO 3 2 Away—Ah, For Wings to Soar—All Among the Barley—Angel of Peace—Answers—Are Ye Sleepin’, Maggie?— 
At the Ferry—Baby is a Sailor Boy—Be Kind to the Loved Ones at Home—Ben Bolt—Bells of Shandon— 
Bonnie Blue Fag—Bridal Chorus—Bring Flowers—Buy My Strawberries—Christmas is Coming—Christmas Song (Adam)— 
Clang of the Wooden Shoon—Distant Shore—Do They Miss Me at Home?—-Do You Think of the Days—Down in a Coal Mine— 
Dream Faces—Dreams—Drift, My Bark—Ehren on the Rhine—Ever Be Happy—Eve’s Lamentation—Exile of Erin—Eyes So 
Blue and Dreaming—Faded Flowers—Fair Land of Poland—Farewell Forever—Flag of Our Union Forever—Forever and For- 
ever—Forsaken Am I—Gently Rest—Go Thou and Dream—Go to Sleep, Lena Darling—Going to Market—Golden Years Ago— 
Good-Bye, Sweetheart—Good Night, Ladies—Good “Three Bells’—Greenwood Tree—Gum Tree Canoe—Hallelujah Chorus— 
Hark! O’er the Stilly Lake—Homeward Bound—Hours There Were—I Cannot Sing the Old Songs—I Gave Her a Rose—I Love 
to Sing—I Would I Were a Boy Again—I’m Not Myself at All—In Heavenly Love Abiding—Innisfail—In Shadowland—Integer 
Vitae—In the Gloaming—Italian Cradle ee on the Stormy Sea—Keller’s American Hymn—Kerry Dance—Lang 0’ 
Comin’—Lightly Row—Listen to the Mocking Bird—Little Boy Blue—London Bridge—Love at Home—Loving Voices—Low- 
Backed Car—Lullaby from Erminie—Maid of the Mill—Make Me No Gaudy Chaplet—Mandolin Song—May Margaret—Men 
of Harlech—Merry Swiss Boy—Monarch of the Woods—Nearer, My God, to Thee—Never Alone—New Hail Columbia—O Fair 
Dove, O Fond Dove—Oh, Are Ye Sleepin’, Maggie?—Oh, Loved Italia—Oh, the Sailor Shall Sing—Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast—Oh, Would I Were a Boy Again—Old Oaken Bucket—Old Tubal Cain—Once Again—Ossian’s Serenade—Over the Stars 
There is Rest—Over the Summer Sea—Pierrot—Pilot—Poor Tho’ My Cot May Be—Pretty Pear Tree—Punchinello—Rock 
Me to Sleep, Mother—Rockaway—Sailing—Scotch Cradle Song—Search Thro’ the Wide World—See-Saw Waltz Song—She 
Wore a Wreath of Roses—Shout the Glad Tidings—Silently, Silently—Sing, Smile, Slumber—Soldiers’ Chorus—Somewhere— 
Sound of Harps Angelical—Speed Our Republic—Spring Time Once Again—Still So Gently o’er Me Stealing—Sweet By-and- 
By—Sweeter than the Breath of Morning—Swing, Cradle, Swing—Swiss Girl—Take Back the Heart—Ten' on Old Camp 
Ground—Clang of the Wooden Shoon—Low-Backed Car—The Mahogany Tree—The Scout—Tar’s Farewell—There is a Green 
Hill Far Away—This is My Dream—Thou art So Near and yet So Far—Thoughts of Wonder—Thou’rt Like unto a Flower— 
Three Cheers for the Olden Time—Three Fishers—Tit-Willow—Too Late! Too Late!—Tramp, Tramp, Tramp!—Trancadillo— 
Wait for the Wagon—Wandering Willie—We Are All Noddin’—Wearing of the Green—We'll go to the Mountains—What Are 
the Wild Waves Saying?—-When I Come—When the Bloom is on the Rye—When This Cruel War is Over—Yeoman’s Wedding 








Song—You Never Miss the Water—Zephyr of Nightfall. And 450 more. 
\ T A Briery Lane Where Wild Birds Sing—A Shout for Our Banner—All’s Well—Am I Not Fondly Thine Own?— 
ol = 3 Andreas Hofer—Ave Maria—Battle Cry of Freedom—Beautiful Sca—Bedouin Love Song—Bird Let Loose— 


¥ : Bowld Sojer Boy—Brightly Gleams Our Banner—Buy My Roses—Carol, Carol, Christians—Chimes of 
Zurich—Christmas Carol—Christmasse of Olde—Clover so White—Come to the Forest—Cradle Song of the Virgin—Cousin 
Jedediah—Daddy—Danish National Hymn—Departed Days—Dixie’s Land—Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes—Embarrass- 
ment—Eyes So Blue—Faithful Comrade—Farewell, but Whenever—Farewell, My Lovely Nancy—Farmer’s Boy—Fishermen’s 
Chorus—Father Joe—Flag of the Free—Flow, Rio Verde—Gentle Annie—God Speed the Right—Golden the Dreams—Had I 
Wings Like a Dove—Hark! the Lark—Hark! I Hear an Angel Sing—The Heavens are ag Nacht—Home Again— 
Hope Brightly Gleams—I Am a Prussian—‘“If””—I’m Afloat! I’m Afioat!—In Dreamland—In Excelsis Gloria—In My Swift Boat— 
Irish Emigrant’s Lament—Ivy Green—Jamie! Jamie!—Jesus Lives—John Brown’s Body—Johnny Schmoker—Joy, Joy, Free- 
dom To-day—Just Touch the Harp Gently—Kathleen—Laddie—Laughing Glee—Lift Thine Eyes—Little Che lossom— 
Little Girl, Don’t You Cry—Little Tin Soldier—Lone Starry Hours—Lock! Lock! Ahoy!—Lorena—Love’s Golden Dream— 
Lovely Nancy—Magsie’s Secret—Marching Through Georgia—Massa’s in the Cold Ground—Mermaid’s Evening ——.— 
Merrily We Roll Along—Morning’s Ruddy Beam—My Bonnie—Never Again—O County Guy, the Hour is Nigh—O Paradise 
—O Say, Do You Remember—Oh, My Bravest and Best—Oh, Susanna—Old and Young Marie—Old Dog Tray—Old Easy 
Chair by the Fire—Old Folks at Home—Old House at Home—On to the Field—Orphan Ballad Singers—Pat Malloy—Revive 
us Again—Rise, Glorious Conqueror—Rose-Marie—Rule, Britannia—Sands o’ Dee—Santa Lucia—Saviour, Thy Gentle Voice 
—See At Your Feet—Shall We Gather at the River?—Sing, Sweet Bird—Sleigh Ride Glee—Soldier’s Farewell—Sometimes 
—Song of the Fisher Boy—Song of the Old Bell—So Sweet Her Voice—Story of the Shepherd—Strike the Harp Gently— 
Surely—Swedish National Hymn—Sweet Hour of Prayer—Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden—The Cricket—The Dream is Past— 
The Good Time Coming—Indian Hunter—The Keel Row—King’s Highway—The Lark—Little Fisher Maiden—The Little Voice 
—The Old Lock—The Palms—The Romany Lass—The Rose Bush—Star of Glengary—The Tempest—Three Kings of Orient— 
Thy Face is Near—Tired, So Tired—’Tis Not True—Treasures in Heaven—Trip it Lightly—Under the Shade of the Trees— 
Under the Willow She’s Sleeping—We Are Happy and Free-—We’ll Rally Round the Flag, Boys—When Pig Comes March- 
ing Home—When the Mists have Rolled Away—Where the Faded Flower Shall Freshen—Who Is He in Yonder Stall?—Who 
is Sylvia?—Why Ask if I Remember?—Willie, We Have Missed You—With Crown and Sceptre—Would I Were With Thee— 
Years Ago—Young Agnes, Beauteous Flower—Yuletide Roundelay. And 450 more. 


Three Volumes sent anywhere by Parcel Post, Five Dollars. J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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I. C. S. Pamphlet Texts for Schools 


The Trade, Technical and Busi- There are more than 2,500 pam- 


ness Texts used by the International phlets in the series covering every 


conceivable subject. Nearly three 
ie cls ° — — ts sis pa million dollars has been spent in the 
ee ee ee ee preparation of these texts and more 


and fifty schools and colleges in the than $100,000 is spent yearly in 
United States and Canada. keeping them up to date. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogs 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Box 9297 Scranton, Penna. 























= Sel 
HEALTH HABITS 


Suggestions for Developing Them in School Children 
A book containing 22 lessons based on the Eight Health Rules. Included with it are patterns for 
follow-up handwork and literature to supplement the lessons. Price $1.00. 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 503-4 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 























COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Will find unusual opportunities in the 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


Commercial Education, Accounting, Advertising and Selling, Economics, Business Administration, Statis- 


Courses in: 
tics, Secretarial Subjects, etc. or information write 
Registrar: HAROLD O. WHITE - - - GROVE CITY, PENNA. 














WANTED—We have positions for a few $3,000 men 

YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE G00D ART teachers who have the personality and 

vim to earn upwards of $4,000 per year in a broadly educa- 

hy ' tional and libera'ly remunerative field. The men considered 

: for position of istrict Registrar must have College or 

Normal Schoo!’ training, be highly energetic, and have 

business and sales sense. Address stating age, educational 

and business qualifications—LaSalle Extension Univer- 

sity, General Eastern Office, 112 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 








rm Ochors See You 


Confidential straw vote among your acquaintances who 
detail their personal opinion of you on our personal analy- 
sis Chart without signing their names and without know- 
ing that you asked us to do this. Your good points. 
Honest appraisal. Stimulates self-confidence or enables you 
to strengthen weak points which retard success. Remark- 








; pity Fp seo hoa sporasemess fr vocational busines and pression 
rom t e est oO t e wor s art purposes. ull information free rite 

ANALYST INSTITUTE 
by one of the most successful 522-B Sunderland Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska 














supervisors in the country, pro- - 


vide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the IF YOUR FEET ACHE 
grades. and throb at night 
massage them with 
Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade soothing, cooling 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS ‘MIentholalum 


Write for free sample 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans, 
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THEY SAVE 


Many Cantilever Shoe wearers have 
discovered that their hosiery wears an 
The non-rubbing 
heel of the Cantilever Shoe does away 
with friction at the heel of the stock- 
ing. 


unusually long time. 


The natural lines make the shoe 
fit so smoothly that there is practically 
By 


wearing Cantilevers, you will probably 


no chafing to wear out hosiery. 


save half the cost of your shoes through 
the longer wear you get out of your 
stockings. That’s real economy, isn’t 


it? 


Your feet, however, are the most 
things that the Cantilever 
The natural shape and the 


precious 
Shoe saves. 
flexible arch give you wonderful com- 

The 
to the 
restful 


fort and keep your feet young. 
arch of the shoe fits up snugly 
undercurve of the foot, giving 


support without hampering the action 


YOUR STOCKINGS 

YOUR FEET AND 

YOUR POCKETBOOK 

The foot has a 


of the foot muscles. 


chance to build up arch strength 
through exercise. The well placed 
moderate heel inclines you to toe 


straight ahead, taking the strain off the 
inner and weaker side of the foot. 
This prevents flat foot and helps to 
correct weak arches. 


At the newly reduced prices, Canti- 
We 
have been able to lower the prices of 
all Cantilever Shoes without changing 
their fine quality, because sales have in- 
creased te an extent that makes manu- 
facturing Canti- 
They hold 
their shape and trim appearance, too. 
Considering their durability and their 
moderate prices, Cantilever Shoes are 
probably the best footwear investment 
that anyone could make. 


levers save your pocketbook. 


more economical. 
levers wear a long time. 


antilever 
Shoe 


CANTILEVER STORES IN 


Allentown—Mayer’s Cantilever Shoe Shop, 907 
Hamilton St. 
Altoona—S. Bendheim, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 
Carlisle—P. A. Garber. 
Chambersburg—Hutton’s 
Clarion—Arner’s. 
Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 
Connellsville—Hooper & Long 
Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Erie—Weschler Co. 
Greensburg—L. Keck Co. 
Greensburg—Royer’s 
Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 
Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 26 N. 
St. (2nd floor) 
Homestead—H. L. Little’s Shoe Store 
Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 
Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 
Johnstown—E. Zang 
Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 
Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 
McDonald—Maurice H. Levison 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 


3rd 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Meadville—A. I. Eldred 

New Castie—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 
Washington St. 

New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1982 Chest- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Pottsville—Max Lewin 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner, 432 Penn Square 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch, 416 E. Independence St. 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co., W. 10th 8t. 

Uniontown—Royer’s 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—Magerum & Campbell, 28 N.Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F, Murray, 30 8. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J. G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin | 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son, “The Bon Ton” 
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What Does the Future Hold for You? 


Suppose, just suppose, that you were overtaken by illness or accident, today, what 
would happen to your bank account? Could you keep it intact, or would you be compelled 
to wipe it out to pay the doctor and the nurse? But why suppose? Sickness and acci- 
dent are not mere supposition, but as inevitable as death itself. They come without warn- 
ing to young and old alike, and sooner or later they will come to you. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


accepts into membership ¢eachers only, and protects their most valuable asset—the time 
they spend in the school room. It will come to your assistance in time of financial need 
during illness just as it has come to the assistance of thousands of other teachers all over 
the United States. 


Read What THEY Say About the E.B.A. All Over the U.S.A. 


L. C. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.—The efficiency with which you handled my claim receives my com- 
mendation. I shall recommend the Association as giving the greatest protection for the least expense. 

H. Augusta Edmunds, Hartford, Conn.—It is certainly a privilege and a consolation to be a member 
of a beneficial association that always does the square thing as you have done in all my dealings with you. 

Ella McIntire, Wilmington, Del.—It will give me great pleasure to assure all Wilmington teachers 
that the ‘‘Educators” keeps faith with its members. 

Anna V, Diehl, Portland, Oregon.—Your letter enclosing check for $317.50 reached me on Monday 
last. It was indeed a great surprise and pleasure for the Claims Committee to decide so favorably in my be- 
half, and I extend my great appreciation. 

Alma Witmer, Richmond, Va.—I cannot say enough hereafter in praise of the Association. 

Isabelle Grimm, Brooklyn, N. Y.—I beg to thank you for the benefit check which I received last 
Saturday. Sickness is not only dreary, but expensive, and I know now that I am glad I joined your Association 
EXTRACT FROM THE INSURANCE EXAMINER’S LAST REPORT 

“The Consulting and Advisory Board, as a survey of the list of Officers and Directors will disclose, con- 
sists of eminent scholars and educator leaders in their particular professions. Such a representative educational! 
group evidences the fact that the Association is well managed.” 


Convince Yourself. Write Today. You Will Be Under 
No Obligations. 
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@ @ is an organization 
detinitely related to the com- 
munity or to the public~and 
is a factor in the development 
of national life or habits. 


Great business institutions 
are based on service. 


Service to the nation by serv- 

ing, the schools has been the 
ideal of our institution for 
more than 40 years. 


We strive with you toward 


ELC 


C4 Sign of Quality mK C4 Mark of Service 


= SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing, Company 


s Importers 


; 1516 Orlea ans Street and Schoo § Supplies ; Chicago. WL.USA. 























( WINSTON > 


BE READY VITALIZE 
hclaegaaties bide YOUR ENGLISH 


enough dictionaries 
to supply your needs 





by using 
Deffendall’s 


THE WINSTON Junior English Course 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY and thereby apply the project method and 


is the work used by more than 1,000,000 socialized-classroom activity to 
boys and girls in their school work. _ It your school work 
has definitions = = easy to —- 
stand and includes the new words in : 
common use, such as. Ma Jong, audion, Book i ff Grades VII-VIII ee ed $ 70 
tobasco, mulley and other words which Book II, Grade IX................. .80 
should be in every dictionary. 
Complete in one volume........... 1.00 
Regular Edition For Grades 7,.8 and 9 
Primary Edition For Grades 5 and 6 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 


A_ request from you 
will bring our literature 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
221 EAST 20th ST., CHICAGO 


























1006-1016 Arch Street - Philadelphia J 











= FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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-—J. B. Lippincott Company—— 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Speller 


E. Horn and E. J. Ashbaugh 
The one text that combines individual attention to individual 
needs with full recognition of the way in which spelling is 
used and learned: the standard of comparison. 


Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health 

Mary S. Haviland 
These books build habits. They use all approaches, they 
motivate review, they associate practice with everyday life, 
and beyond all other texts, they interest. 


Applied Arithmetic 


. J. Lennes and Francis Jenkins 
A series built on long experience and proven principle, sim- 
plifying and applying the subject and giving the teacher the 
maximum of help. They produce accuracy. 


Science for Boys and Girls 

M. Louise Nichols, Ph.D. 
A one-year course in General Science for Junior High School 
years. To an inductive organization which builds pedagogy 
on interest it adds a needed emphasis on the study and 
appreciation of nature, 


Our Country’s Leaders 


Walter Lefferts, Ph.D. 
A hero-story history for early grammar grades, this text 
aims through colorful narrative and vigorous detail at in- 
creased sympathy rather than fact assimilation, and awakes 
a genuine thirst for history. 


Lippincott’s Silent Reading for Second Grade 


Ethel M. Hale 
A scientific approach through factual material to the ele- 
ments of comprehension, organization, recall and useful speed. 
The vocabulary is based on scientific studies. A practical 
adaptation of new methods in reading. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 








PHILADELPHIA 








WE 

ihe World War 
have been preseni- 
Zim Lita wicvecoicr 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
eniire line of 


NYG ITH MAVSMUTKITTOR 


INSIs¥ On Our Ma- 
jerials when you 
wani the besi 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 








Teaching Charts 


OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


McConnell’s Anatomical, Physiological and Hygiene 
Chart. Lithographed in full colors, based on Gray’s 
Anatomical Works. Covers the subjects thoroughly. 
20 pages, 32 x 44 inches. On heavy map paper, edges 
bound with muslin. Price with adjustable steel stand 
oF folding Wa&ll-DPRGKGE. .66 hic ccenedeateese $12.00 
Same, mounted on cloth, price with stand .... $18.00 


McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart. Primary Reading, 
word and object method combined, Phonics, Primary 
Arithmetic, Primary Drawing, Penmanship, Litho- 
graphed large and clear on strong paper edged with 
linen. 40 pages, 32 x 44 inches, price with adjustable 
steel stand or folding wall-bracket .......... $10.50 


A. B. C. Primary Chart. 48 pages of Alphabet and 
Primary Reading, Primary Numbers and Script. The 
most primary chart made. Pages 22 x 32; large clear 
type. Price with stand or bracket ............ $8.50 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart. An effective 
and most attractive means of presenting first principles 
of arithmetic. Lithographed in full colors, 32 pages, 
32 x 44 inches, edged with cloth. Price with adjust- 
able steel stand or folding wall bracket ........ $10.50 


Prices include postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded without question. Descriptive circu- 
lars of any of these charts sent upon request. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP COMPANY 
Dept S., 213 Institute Place - - CHICAGO 


“Most Widely Used School Maps in America’’ 














MY CLASS IN 
COMPOSITION 


A Teacher’s Diary 


By JULIEN BEZARD 


Translated by Phyllis Robbins; Introduction by 
Rollo Walter Brown 


A glance through Mr. Bezard’s book will richly 
reward every teacher of English, because he has 
accomplished the seemingly impossible in 
transferring to the printed page all the vivid- 
ness characteristic of a wide-awake class with- 
out any of the triviality that invariably accom- 
panies most recitations. The reader cannot fall, 
therefore, to find in these chapters fresh in- 
spiration from the observation of a master 
teacher at work on a practical solution of the 
world-wide problem of how to make our young 
people think clearly and express themselves 
adequately. 


. 


—— 


Price, $2.50 postpaid 


—— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2 Randall Hall - - Cambridge, Mass. 
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TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS Great Opportunities 





AT ‘ 
Vee for Advancement 
Midasbruistbexphen s A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
PITTSBURGH, PA.. 1201 House Bldg. most modern, surest and business- 
One ae ies like way for the progressive teach- 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg., er to secure the advancement he 


Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat'l City Bank Bldg., No Enrollment Fee 
Bello Fishback, Sec'y. No Charge to Employers 
No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 


Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice 
positions. . Our connection with Pennsylvania 


school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


MANY GOOD TEACHING POSITIONS both teachers and school officials. 
ee a CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md. and N. Y. 


or she deserves. 

















Free Enrollment JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
1002 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 
Member of the National Association of THE FRANKLIN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


.] 
see 303 Wesley Bldg., 17th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


American Teachers’ Bureau FOUR PER CENT COMMISSION 


HARRIET ALDRICH PETERSON, DIRECTOR 


: No registration fee Discount of 5 per cent. for 
957 Union Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. No interest charge cash payment of commission 
“Educational Placement Specialists’’ Commission payable in three installments 

































CHICAGO MINNEAPOLI 
Before April First, 64 E Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
a KANSAS CITY, Mi MO. 
Flatiron Bldg. NY. Life Bldg 
BALTIMO COLUMBUS.0. 
211N. Calvert St, We place BE. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. 7eachers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


ALBEF TEAC HERS: ACEC! 73 E hase Biva. Chicago 











“I want promotion and salary.” Through the ‘“Albert’’ 
many thousands have sought and found. Why not you? 
rae f for booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.” Best schools 





39th YEAR = clients. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Blidg., Spokane 
tei mane mY eee : a repent es 
See _ Supls or Teacher by : Seiler SCHOOL OF NURSING 
en ince a Cc! arship Record for lerm f Wi Is. Th ti- 
BSL separ, Names, Yaak, § Canes cand pastel coger heuahat all, dori 
11 X83 Plan Book, 200 Bible Readings, 200 Pages nee, modern, or souneed wane? home. Maintenance pro- 
14X12 Examination and Promotion Record, 100 Pages vided as well as monthly allowance. Write for free t 
; HIN 
Ree feather tatermation, dittivens BOULEVARD, HOSPITAL’ Dente Pern e448 Washington 
F. W. SQUIBB, 2322 Jenny Lind Ave., McKeesport, Pa. Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Faftory is in Michigan 
but the Service is Socal to you / 


5 1 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 





—geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently — place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, and 
Auditorium. 

Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the high- 
est point of efficiency for standard requirements, has as 
the result of expert study been adapted to meet the new 
seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the so- 
called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 

Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands., 

And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


Atmerican Geating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


N. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia,® Pa., State Distributors 
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Special to Teachers 


In Need of Financial 
Assistance 






Nearly everyone at some time has use for extra money to tide him over an emergency. 
Some borrow from banks. Many haven’t banking connections and do not care to ask 
friends to endorse for them. Statistics show that only 15 per cent of the American people 


deal with banks. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, appreciating the above facts, some years ago pro- 


vided a law regulating the making of small loans to take care of the other 85%. 


The PEOPLES FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY with offices in several Pennsylvania 
cities operates under this law and makcs loans in sums from $10 to $300. These loans 
are made without the publicity usually connected with the establishing of credit and are 


made to suit the convenience of the borrower. 


TEACHERS regularly employed may obtain a loan on their own note without endorser 
or delay, and without the embarrassment of having their dealings known to anyone. 
The loan may be repaid in small monthly installments together with interest which is 
computed on unpaid balances of principal. In other words, you pay only for what you 


have and the actual time you keep it. 


If it is inconvenient for you to call personally at one of our offices, write the nearest 


one and loan will be arranged by mail. No charge for explanation. 


Peoples Finance Service Co. 


Under State Regulation 


ALLENTOWN NORRISTOWN PITTSBURGH 

303 Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 415 Norristown Trust Bldg. 215 Park Building . 

719 Hamilton Street Main and DeKalb Streets 5th Ave, & Smithfield St. 

PHILADELPHIA READING P 

CHESTER 3200 Kensington Avenue 18 North Fifth St., Room 5 

305 Crozer Building PHILADELPHIA SCRANTON - 

5th & Market Streets 332 Bankers Trust Building “e — National Bank 

; , 1317 Walnut Street 207 Wyoming Avenue 

EASTON PHILADELPHIA WILKES-BARRE 

410 Northampton St., Room 2 2 West Chelten Avenue 96 South Main St., Room 24 
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-—A THREE-BOOK HISTORY SERIES] 


Meets All Requirements! 


Mace’s Beginner’s History (Revised). Item No. 6742-A 


Makes history LIVE for the children by presenting it through the lives of the nation’s 
great leaders—explorers, soldiers, statesmen, scientists. Not only accurate and vivid, 
it is concise and simple—in every way admirably adapted to the needs of New York City. 


Mace-Tanner’s Story of Old Europe and Young America 
(Enlarged Edition). Item No. 6776 

This picture in broad outline of the development of Europe makes more intelligible and 

vital to the sixth grade student the history of America. A special chapter on modern 

times tells how young America paid its debt to old Europe. 


Mace-Bogardus School History of the United States 
Item No. 6747 


This text for the seventh and eighth grades is marked by simplicity and directness of 
style and also by emphasis on the industrial and economic development of the country, 
stressed in the “Course of Study.” 


For the Teacher 

is recommended MACE’S METHOD IN HISTORY, Item No. 6770-D, which ably 
helps the teacher of history to solve the problem of adjusting the historical material to 
the rapidly growing mind of the child. 


Rand MCNally & Company 


42 East 22d Street (Dept. F-97) New York 
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Elementary School Textbooks 
That Meet Present-Day Tests 


STORY HOUR SERIES 
The Story Hour Readers Revised constitute the newest and most 
highly perfected series of readers for teaching the mechanics of read- 
ing and for opening up the book world to young pupils. Some of the 
superior features of this series. are: (1) The small number of words 
and word groups in the early stages of the work; (2) the systematic 
simplicity of its vocabulary; (3) its elastic system of phonetics (4) its 
clear and comprehensive Teacher’s Manual. 
Story Hour Readings (grades four to eight inclusive) provide a 
wealth of delightful, well graded selections which cultivate a genuine 
love of good reading. 


PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 
This series gives pupils a good, all-round training in English. 
They learn to build well-knit, logical paragraphs and to express them- 
selves in a free and natural style. Grammar study is closely united 
with the composition work. 


HALLECK’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY—For Higher Grades 
In this vivid, stimulating account, the author makes the history of 
our country live again in the mind of the pupil and emphasizes es- 
pecially the life, progress and industries of the people. It is the first 
school history to give adequate attention to women and to social 
welfare work. Richly illustrated. 


PEARSON AND SUZZALLO’S ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 
A Two-book and a Three-book Edition 
The strong features of these books are: The careful selection of 
words; large amount of dictation sentences to provide review of the 
words taught; the grading of the lessons; the definite directions for 
teachers. 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
A Two-book and a Four-book Edition 
These geographies place a major emphasis on industrial and 
commercial life; they are written in a style that attracts and holds 
the interest of boys and girls; their maps and pictures are remarkably 
beautiful; they give up-to-date information and changes wrought by 
the World War. 
HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 
Special features of these books are: 
(1) Correct interpretation of problems; (2) short methods; (3) 
training in the making of mental estimates; (4) “personal interest” 
problems; (5) thorough drill work. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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